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To get him eating out of your hand... 
add this fresh, clean taste! 


Having a little snack? Whether you dote on pile s of groceries, or a 


somewhat smaller assortment—don't take a bite without 7-Up! This is 
the sparkling drink that keeps your taste buds awake—so you don't miss 
a single good flavor. No wonder everything tastes tastier! Girls: Dont 
worry if hes always hungry. Just be glad it’s always 7-Up time! 


nothing, nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





“Ever shave with a blade of Golden Swedish Steel? 





...80 smooth 


and 
comyortable!” 


SAYS 


BUD PALMER 


FAMOUS TV PERSONALITY 


The ALL-NEW 


SCHIC 


Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes 
golden Swedish steel, for new SCHICK 
Custom Injector Blades— world’s smooth- 
est shaving blades. This fine-quality 
Swedish steel takes and holds a keen, 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times 
thinner than a human hair! 





SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Foctories in Holmsted, Sweden; Toronto, Conade; New 


SCHICK Custom rr 


Custom 
INJECTOR BLADE 


Here’s a blade that even the toughest 
beard can’t slow down. For quality, 
luxury, performance .. . try the new 
SCHICK Custom Injector Blade—custom- 
honed for the smoothest, most effortless 
shaves of your life. Fits all Injector and 
Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow. 


20 INJECTOR BLADES... ONLY $429 
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“The pressure of a gas 


varies inversely 
with its velocity” 


Bernoulli’s theorem: An 18th century 
physi al law that helps make 20th 
century cars go. 


Look at an automobile’s carburetor. Seems complicated 
doesn’t it? Actually the idea is quite simple and based on an 
old physical law. You can see the principle at work by laying 
ece of paper on a desk and blowing a stream of air 


a small | 
he paper will lift from the desk. The speed of the 


across it 
air moving across the paper creates a “vacuum” — less ait 
pressure—and the greater air pressure beneath causes the 
paper to rise 

This is Bernoulli’s law in action and a basis of the modern 
carburetor. Thanks to Daniel Bernoulli—and to the dedicated 
scientists and engineers at the Ford Research Laboratories 
who have found better ways to use his discovery—today, the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars carry bigger loads faster, farther, 


with le and do it on less gasoline than ever before. 


How the carburetor works in the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars: 
1. Up-and-down stroke of the pistons creates a pumping 


action, drawing outside air into carburetor. 


2. The carburetor throat speeds up the incoming air because 
of the smaller opening in the passage. 
Since the air is moving faster at the throat, a “vacuum” 
created (Bernoulli’s law), and this draws droplets ol 
line into the carburetor through tiny jets. These drop- 
fuel vapor, are then mixed with the incoming air to 
form a balanced mixture that will explode in the cylinders to 
produce power 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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They’re synchronized...They’re both wearing Bulova watches 


Their date was for 7:30. He was on time. She was ready. The dance started at 8:00. They were there for 
the first number. They were told to be home by 11:00. They'll probably be late. But it won't be the fault of 
their watches. They’re both Bulova...so both tell the same time... both tell the exact time. To make sure 
their watches are accurate, every single Bulova is tested by an incredibly precise electronic timer invented and 
built by Bulova. That’s just one example of the care that goes into a Bulova. Get yourself synchronized. Start 
hinting for your Bulova. Your authorized Bulova jeweler or other fine store has them. And they're beautiful. 


Watches shown in upper pane! Watches be worn in picture 

The smart, masculine SEA CLIPPER. The dainty L190. Shock-resistant. Rugged sve for him. 17 jewels.Water- Graceful sve for her. 17 jewels 
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A Royal Futura’ Portable is for showing the 
teacher you really care about your work 


Throw away that apple. Or make a pie with it or something. Here is a really 
solid way to let the teacher know you care: turn in a few homework papers 
thoroughly thought out on a sleek-and-rugged Royal Futura. The Futura, 
you see, makes much better schoolwork possible than any other way of 
writing. For it is the only portable with all the features of standard office 
machines. This allows more thinking to go into what is being written, less 
into the hum-drum mechanics of getting it on paper. Remember: you are 
just not getting a complete portable—unless you’re getting a Royal Futura. 


( sma rt, luggage-type carrying case included ) The portable typewriters for better schoolwork 
... other Royal Portables from $49.95 plus tax 


A PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCBEE CORP., PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 
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Showdown in 


The strife-torn Congo was shaken 
by a series of fast-moving events at 
home and at United Nations head- 
quarters. 


As we went to 

Lumumba, premier of the Congo since 
it became independent on June 30, 
was ousted from office. His chief rival, 
President Joseph Kasavubu, appeared 
to be gaining strength following 
a move by one of the Congo's top 
army leaders. 
- Col. Joseph Mobutu, 29-year- 
Chief of Staff of the Congolese 
and formerly a supporter of Lumumba, 
moved against the premier to help 
end weeks of bloodshed and _ vio- 
lence. Declaring that this was not 
a coup detat, Colonel Mobutu said 
his only motive was to stem the 
conflict which had plunged his nation 
into chaos. 

The Russian 


press, Patrice 


Id 


army 


and Czech embassie Ss 


Wide World phot 


too nr oe 


the Congo 


in the Congo—the only Communist dip- 
lomatic missions there—were ordered 
to close down. Colonel Mobutu gave 
the Communist diplomats and several 
hundred Communist-sent “technicians” 
48 hours to leave the Congo 

These “technicians” had 
the Congo at the invitation 
Premier Lumumba. 

While the army took the 
Congo, the diplomatic spotlight shifted 
to United Nations headquarters in New 
York. There the Soviet Union made a 
bitter attack in the 11-nation Security 
Council against the actions of U.N. Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold in 
the Congo. The Soviet U.N. delegate 
accused Hammerskjold of siding with 
the “colonial powers” and of “treason 
to the interests of the Congolese peo- 
ple” in not supporting Lumumba, the 
Soviet’s favorite. Hammarskjold struck 
back angrily at the Soviet charge. He 


to 
of 


come 


ove! inh 


Wide World photo 


Principal figures in the Congo 
drama are President Joseph Kasa- 


vuby, 42, 
his arch rival, 
mier 
left). 


(photo top left), and 
35-year-old Pre- 
Patrice Lumumba (lower 
Recently moving into the 


fray is Col. Joseph Mobutu, 29, 
(above), Congolese army chief. 
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was fully supported by a growing ce- 
alition of African and Asian nations. 

In the U.N. Security Council, Ceylon 
and Tunisia introduced a resolution call- 
ing on all nations to refrain from in- 
flammatory action in the Congo. They 
also asked that all military assistance for 
the Congo be channeled through the 
U.N. This motion received eight votes 
for and two against. But since one- of 
the negative votes was cast by the So- 
viet Union, it amounted to a Soviet 
veto and the motion was defeated. The 
veto was number 90 for the Soviets in 
the U.N.’s 15-year history 

Under a special rule, the U.S. won a 
vote over Soviet protests (in which the 
veto did not apply) to have the resolu- 
tion considered by the veto-free U.N. 
General Assembly. After heated debate 
the Assembly endorsed Hammarskjold’s 
Congo policy, thus rebuffing the Soviets. 
The vote was 70 to 0. The nine mem- 
bers of the Soviet bloc abstained. 

® WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The ten- 
sion-packed drama that is unfolding in 
the Congo goes back to June 30, when 
the Belgians, after 75 years of Congo 
rule, surrendered to nationalist demands 
and gave the Congo its independence. 

The 13,500,000 people of the Congo, 
most of them members of primitive 
tribes, were unprepared for self-gov- 
ernment. Within hours after independ- 
ence was declared on June 30, mutiny 
and rioting broke out in the Congo. 
The Congolese army revolted against 
the white officers who had agreed to 
stay on until Congolese officers could 
be trained to take over. In addition, 
the new nation’s feuding tribes defied 
the central government and _ rioted 
against it and the whites. Thousands 
of Belgians, their lives in danger, fled 
the Congo in panic. 

The new nation seemed on the verge 
of anarchy when Premier Lumumba 
called on the United Nations to restore 
order. Acting with lightning speed un- 
der special powers from the U.N. 
Security Council, Secretary General 
Hammarskjold assembled an 18,000- 
man international police force which 
was flown into the Congo. 

Trouble quickly developed between 
Lumumba and the U.N., however. 
The U.N. refused to take sides in a 
conflict between Lumumba and Moise 
Tshombe, premier of rebellious Katanga 





province. Tshombe declared that Ka- 
tanga was seceding from the Congo 
and declaring its independence. Lum- 
umba charged that the act was part of 
a Belgian plot to regain control of the 
Congo. After delicate negotiations, 
Hammarskjold was able to secure the 
withdrawal of all Belgian forces from 
Katanga and led a U.N. brigade into 
the rebellious province. 

Lumumba turned to the Ru§sians for 
help. The Soviets, in violation of a 
U.N. Security Council resolution, gave 
Lumumba 15 transport planes and a 





U.N. Line-Up, 1960 


Following is a list of nations taking 
part in the present United Nations Gen- 
eral p sear meeting—and the “bloc” 
with which each nation is generally 
aligned 

“Western” Bloc 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Turkey 
Union of S, Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Latin-American Bloc 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
China Nationalist 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 
Ireland 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Rep. 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Asian-African Bloc 


Japan 
Jordan 
Laos 


Afghanistan 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Cameroon® Lebanon 
Cent. African Rep.* Liberia 
Ceylon Libya 
Chad* Malagasy Rep.” 
Congo formerly Mali Fed.* 

Bel. ) Morocco 
Congo (formerly Nepal 

Fr.)° Niger® 
Dahomey*® Pakistan 
Ethiopia Philippines 
Fed. of Malaya Somalia* 
Gabon* Sudan 
Ghana Saudi Arabia 
Guinea Thailand 
India Togo* 
Indonesia * Tunisia 
Iran United Arab Rep. 
Iraq Upper Volta*® 
Ivory Coast® Yemen 


Soviet Bloc 
Albania es 
Bulgaria Rumania 
Byelorussian S.S.R. rrr Kg S.S.R. 
S.R. 


Czechoslovakia USS. 
Hungary e 


Others 
Cyprus® Israel Yugoslavia 


*To be admitted this month 











fleet of 100 trucks in which to deploy 
his troops. They also flew in some 400 
Communist “technicians” to help him. 

With Soviet influence growing, Pres- 
ident Kasavubu announced that, under 
his constitutional powers, he was 
firing Lumumba and was naming 
Joseph Ileo, president of the Con- 
golese Senate, as the new premier. 

Lumumba reacted by rushing to the 
Leopoldville radio station to declare 
that he was firing Kasavubu. The Con- 
golese Parliament ended up declaring 
that both dismissals were null 
and void. 

The Congo situation seemed once 
again in a dangerous stalemate, with 
Soviet influence over Lumumba report- 
edly growing every day. It was at this 
point that Colonel Mobutu swung over 
to the group around President 
Kasavubu and took over the Congo in 
the name of the army 


““Fishy”’ Spies 


Soviet fishing trawlers frequently 
sighted off the eastern coast of the 
U.S. are really fishing for intelligence 
data on U.S. fleet movements and 
missile firings, according to a Soviet 
naval officer who has defected to the 
U.S. 


The officer is a former Soviet naval 
captain, Nikolai Fioderovich Artamonov 
32. He is one of the latest of a long 
string of Soviet defectors who have 
turned against their Communist leaders 
and asked the U.S. for asylum. 

“I feel obliged to point out, from the 
information available to me as a Soviet 
officer and a Communist party mem- 
ber, that Soviet military strategy is 
inconsistent with Khrushchev’s pro- 
nouncements on disarmament,” Mr. 
Artamonov told the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. [Premier 
Khrushchev, heading the Soviet dele- 
gation at the current U.N. General 
Assembly session, came with the an- 
nounced purpose of holding new dis- 
armament talks. (See last week's issue.) ] 

Mr. Artamonov was once described 
by the Soviet press as a model officer. 
He formerly held the rank of captain, 
third class, in the Soviet Navy (equiv- 
alent to lieutenant-commander in the 
U.S. Navy). Assigned to train Indone- 
sian naval officers at a Polish port, the 
former officer said that he and his wife 
decided to defect to the West last 
year because “we had found commu- 
nism a system based on lies.” He stated 
that he wanted no part of preserving 
communism or helping it spread to 
other areas of the world. 

In support of Mr. Artamonov’s 
testimony, Representative John W. 
McCormack (Dem., Mass.) reported 
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that “well over 200 [Soviet] vessels 
equipped with a forest of radar nests 
and electronic gear” had massed in the 
North Atlantic to spy on current Allied 
naval maneuvers. 
Representative McCormack urged 
the U.S. State Department to protest 


Wide wr photo 
Ex-Soviet Capt. Nikolai Artamonov tes- 
tifying before Congressional committee. 


these spying activities to the United 
Nations. The Soviets, many Congress- 
men noted, have complained loud and 
long about Western spying attempts. 
It is about time, they said, to show up 
the hypocrisy of the Soviet protests 


Indus Pact 


After eight years of negotiation, 
Indio and Pakistan settled their bitter 
dispute over use of the Indus River 
waters. 


As we went to press, Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru of India and Pres- 
ident Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pak- 
istan were scheduled to sign a treaty 
providing for mutual sharing and con- 
trol of the vital waters. The mighty 
Indus River rises in the Himalayas and 
flows through both countries, forming 
one of the world’s greatest river basins. 

The treaty would establish a 
$1,000,000,000 program for irrigation 
and hydroelectric power development 
in the basin. The United States will 
finance almost half the cost, with India, 
Pakistan, Australia, Canada, West Ger- 
many, New Zealand, Britain, and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development underwriting the rest. 

» WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Indus 
River flows through an area inhabited 
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by about 40,000,000 Pakistanis and 
10,000,000 Indians. 

Dispute over use of the waters dates 
back to the partitioning of India and 
Pakistan in 1947. India has controlled 
the upper reaches of the Indus system 
in Kashmir, an area which has been 
the subject of bitter dispute between 
India and Pakistan. 

Under the new treaty, Pakistan will 
get 80 per cent of the total Indus wa- 
ters for its use, and India will get 20 
per cent. 


Panama’s Flag 


President Eisenhower has ordered 
the hoisting of the flag of the Repub- 
lic of Panama to fly alongside the 
Stars and Stripes over the U.S.-con- 
trolled Panama Canal Zone. 


The President’s action was designed 
to show that the U.S. recognizes the 
“titular sovereignty” of Panama over 
the Canal Zone. Under a 1904 treaty 
with Panama, the U.S. controls the Zone 
and operates the strategically vital wa- 
terways linking the Atlantic and Pacific 

® WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Last year 
30 Panamanians were hurt in a riot 
which broke out when Panamanian na- 
tionalists attempted to plant the Pan- 
amanian flag in the Canal Zone with- 
out U.S. pemnission. 

Recently there have been fears that 
new riots might break out on Nov. 3, 
Panama’s national day. By allowing the 
Panamanian flag to fly over the Canal, 
the U.S. hopes to deprive trouble- 
making elements of an issue on which 
to inflame anti-U.S. sentiment. 

While Panamanian officials generally 
hailed the decision as a welcome one, 
some U.S. Congressmen were less en- 
thusiastic. Representative Armistead I. 
Sheldon, Jr., (Dem., Ala.), a member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
denounced the President's action as a 
“long-range blunder.” He expressed 
fears that Panama would look upon th 
action as the “first major step in th 
surrender of treaty rights” which gives 
the U.S. control of the vital canal. 

The State Department, however, has 
supported the idea of flying the Pan- 
amanian flag as a courtesy that might 
help sooth strong feeling over the is- 
sue in Panama. 


Hope Sails 


The S.S. Hope, a “floating medi- 
cal school,” was set to sail from 
San Francisco on the first leg of its 
“people-to-people” voyage to South- 
east Asia. 

The ship will carry modern medical 
science to Asian physicians who “have 
virtually no acc2ss to the newer tech- 


niques of medicine,” according to the 
Hope’s chief medical officer, Dr. Paul 
Spangler. “We'll bring them* aboard 
the Hope, together with their patients, 
so they can learn by practicing their 
profession alongside our own staff.” 

The Hope will call only at countries 
that have specifically requested her. 
Dr. Spangler said that so far there 
have been enough requests to keep his 
staff busy for five years. The ship is 
scheduled to visit ports in Indonesia 
during the next six months, and then 
move on to South Vietnam. 

The Hope’s staff includes 15 doctors, 
a dentist, 24 nurses, and 22 medical 
and dental technicians. The 15,000-ton 
ship (see photo) has three operating 
rooms, a special room for eye surgery, 
and an infant delivery room. There are 
250 beds -in the hospital wards. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT. The idea of 
a floating medical school was conceived 
two years ago by Dr. William Walsh of 
Washington, D.C. He learned that a 
Navy hospital ship, the Consolation, 
was docked in San Francisco and not 
being used. He wrote President 
Eisenhower suggesting a “people-to- 
people” medical project. Fhe President 
approved. 

[The Navy contributed the ship, 
which was renamed the S.S. Hope. Dr. 
Walsh solicited private funds to refit 
the ship for medical training missions. 

The Navy has promised two more 
ships to add to the “people-to-people” 
fleet—for missions that would go to 
Africa and South America 


In Brief 


BLUEPRINT FOR PROGRESS. The 
U.S. and 18 sister republics of Latin 
America wound up a nine-day eco- 
nomic conference in Bogota, Colombia 
by approving a bold, new plan to wipe 


out poverty throughout the Western 
hemisphere. Known as the Act of Bo- 
gota, the plan provides for low-cost 
housing, large-scale public health proj- 
ects, land reform, and improvements 
in education—to be financed largely by 
economic aid from the U.S. (see news 
story in Sept. 21 issue). Delegates 
hailed the plan as a turning point in 
inter-American cooperation. Of the 21 
‘nations in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, only Cuba and the Domini- 
can Republic are not in the Bogota plan. 


ROYAL ROMANCE. King Baudouin 
of the Belgians, 30, has ended his 
reign as Europe’s most eligible bache- 
lor. He will marry a Spanish aristocrat, 
32-year-old Fabiola de Moray Aragon 
The wedding is scheduled for some 
timie before the end of the year. 


AMERICANS ABROAD. An 18-year- 
old U.S. ballerina and a 40-year-old 
American baritone have made cultural 
history in Moscow. The ballerina, 
Anastasia Stevens, is the first American 
to be accepted by Soviet Russia's 
famed Bolshoi Ballet. The baritone, 
Canadian-born George London, won a 
standing ovation as the first U.S. singer 
ever to star at Moscow’s biggest opera 
house—the Bolshoi—in the title role of 
the Russian opera, Boris Godunov. 


MAMMOTH MERGER. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has given 
its approval for the largest railroad mer- 
ger of this century. Starting on October 
15, the Erie Railroad will join with 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern Railroad to become the Erie- 
Lackawanna Railroad Company.’ The 
new line will operate nearly 3,000 miles 
of track in five states—Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
Te merger, said the ICC, is “consistent 
with the public interest.” 


UPI photo 


GOODWILL MISSION: Her name in big letters across her gleaming white hull, 
the $.S. Hope sets sail to help train doctors in Indonesia and the Far East. 
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Issue No. 3: ECONOMIC GROWTH 


HEMOCRATS 


ODAY’S students, scanning the future, might have 

little to count on except a growing chance of entering 
the army of unemployed if the nation should decide this 
year to continue under the economic policies which have 
prevailed since 1953. 

Unemployment has been at or above five per cent of 
the total civilian labor force for most of the time since 
the present Republican Administration took office. 

Our annual national growth rate has averaged 2.4 per 
cent since 1958, as against 4.6 per cent from 1947 to 
1953 under the Truman Administration. 

Republicans are content with this situation. They call 
it “prosperity.” Democrats say that our present growth 
rate can be and must be doubled in order to attain the 
goal of full employment. 

One of the important means of such an economic re- 
surgence calls for a departure from the high interest rate 
or “tight money” policy introduced by the Republicans. 
That arbitrary tightening of credit benefited a relatively 
few money lenders, but it put heavy brakes on our whole 
economy. It was one of the main factors responsible for 
two recessions in five years. It put an extra item on the 
bills of farmers, home buyers, car buyers and installment 
buyers running into multi-billion figures. 

Introduced in the name of controlling inflation, the 
tight-money policy instead set off an inflation which has 
carried the cost of living index to an all-time peak. The 
average family now pays 11 per cent more for the same 
goods and services than it did in 1952. 

Reversal of that restrictive policy is but one of many 
means by which Democrats would give full play to our 
free competitive enterprise system. 

Among other economic stimulants favored by Demo- 
crats are redevelopment programs for depressed areas— 
areas of chronic unemployment, which now number 142. 
Democrats have shaped programs providing low-interest 
loans to private enterprise to create new industry and 
new jobs in such communities, along with assistance to 
the communities in building public facilities necessary 
to encourage the new industry, plus programs for retrain- 
ing of workers for the new jobs. The Democratic Con- 
gress twice passed bills to give this help. The Republican 
President twice vetoed them. 

Our steadily increasing population and the rising pace 
of technological change require that we take measures 
now to create job opportunities at a faster rate. For the 
generation preparing to enter the work-a-day world, poli- 
cies which will quicken the rate of our economic growth 
are an absolute must. 

—Democratic NaTionaL CoMMITTEE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
of the 1960 campaign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space to present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers may 
thus learn party positions on major is- 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 


REPUBLICANS 


CONOMIC growth has emerged as a major objective 

of public policy. 

The United States has.a rich history of economic 
growth. Rarely in history has a nation grown and devel- 
oped so rapidly. Never has an economy reached such a 
productive level—early in 1960 the U. S. Gross National 
Product passed an unprecedented $500,000,000,000. 

This phenomenal record_of economic development was 
a direct result of the creative energy which is set in mo- 
tion by a private enterprise economic system, with 
decision-making diffused among thousands of business 
firms and millions of consumers. Growth and a rising 
standard of living are made possible by the improved 
productivity which comes from increased investment in 
better machines and methods of production. 

Recently—partly because of the economic challenge 
which the Soviet Union has posed—leaders of both politi- 
cal parties have urged that we step up our efforts to 
promote economic growth. Both 1960 Platforms endorse 
the idea of growth. 

But while both parties agree on this worthy objective. 
there is wide disagreement on the means to that end. 

The Democrats speak glowingly of the objective but 
offer no specific policies to achieve it. Their platform 
and leading party spokesmen often seem to confuse ex 
pansion of government spending for economic growth. 

The Republican party, also dedicated to more economic 
progress, recognizes that “its mainspring lies in the 
private sector of the economy.” 

To promote growth, therefore, the Republicans pin- 
point these specific policies for encouraging expansion: 
e Broadly-based tax reform. 

e Government action to prevent either depression or 
inflation. 

e Elimination of featherbedding by labor and business 
e A stable dollar. 

e Other steps to ensure a healthy climate for growth. 

This program is aimed at stimulating vigorous expan- 
sion, while also avoiding the mirage of inflationary 
growth. Under Democratic policies of 1945-52, we had 
growth—but we also had ruinous inflation, with the cost 
of living skyrocketing 48 per cent. The Republican em- 
phasis is on non-inflationary growth. 

The Republican approach is also based on letting peo- 
ple use the higher incomes which growth makes possible. 
The G.O.P. would not have the Federal Government eat 
up the increased income in taxes. Basic reliance of the 
Republican party remains on the free, private economic 
system. 


—REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 





Republican Presidential candidate Richard M. Nixon on the campaign trail at Hilo, Hawaii. 


It’s Nixon vs. Kennedy to be our 35th President 
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EVER beaten in a political cam- 

paign! That’s the perfect record 
both Senator John F. Kennedy and 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon have 
chalked up since 1946, when they made 
their political “debuts” by running for 
the House of Representatives. 

But on November 8 one of the two 
records must be broken. For that election 
date marks the decisive point in a strug- 
gle that began this summer when the 
Democrats and Republicans nominated 
Kennedy and Nixon at national conven- 
tions in Los Angeles and Chicago. 

And what conventions they were! 
The pomp and parades, the streamers 
and straw hats, the balloons and ban- 
ners. All this was captured by the TV 
lens and flashed into millions of homes 
all over America, 

The Democrats had a whopping 
4509 delegates and alternates at their 
convention. The Republicans had a to- 
tal of 2662. With about 5,500 reporters 
and TY newsmen jostling for space at 
the convention sites, and with 8,000 
spectators jamming each session, the 





Democratic Presidential candidate John F. 


mvention halls were filled, literally, to 
the rafter 
We ordered an extra 50,000 pounds 
hamburger meat and even that 
wasn't enough,” said a weary conven- 
ym hall cafeteria manager. 

Some political analysts have dubbed 
iadrennial conventions “Ameri- 
idsummer madness.” Back in 

critic H. L. Mencken wrote 
elaborate 


t} 


nese q 


itions were “an 
wasting time and money.” 

of 1960 TV viewers, 

listening to dozens of 

may have agreed. Others 

nt out that the conventions 

»b done. Furthermore, they 

tive tl nds of average citizens a 

hance to participate as delegates in 
their parties’ most important decision 

hoosing a Presidential candidate. 

Political conventions have been part 

f American politics since 1831. That 

year the newly-formed Anti-Mason par- 

ty held the nation’s first Presidential 

nominating convention. Prior to 1831 

the Congressmen of each party, or state 


UPI 
Rival nominees Kennedy and Nixen. 
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Kennedy greets well-wishers at Los Angeles. 


political leaders, met privately to choose 
their candidates 

By 1840 the major parties, too, were 
holding conventions. Nominees did not 
always make an appearance at those 
early conventions. In 1848, for instance, 
the Whig convention arranged to notify 
General Zachary Taylor by mail that he 
was to head the Whig ticket. But some- 
one forgot to stamp the envelope and 
the letter was returned to Washington. 
Not until a month later did Taylor re- 
ceive official word of his nomination. 

Some conventions were rough and 
tumble affairs. In 1856, when the na- 
tion was split by the slavery issue, the 
Democratic Cincinnati 
was rocked by a wild fist fight. No of- 
ficial] declared in that 
free-for-all, but the convention's final 
choice—Buchanan—did win the election. 


convention in 


winners were 


ti the early days many conventions 
went on and on . and on. The 
Democrats in 1860 nominated Stephen 
Douglas—on the 59th ballot! In 1868 it 
took them 22 ballots to decide on 
Horace Seymour. 

Lengthy balloting has sometimes pro- 
longed twentieth-century conventions, 
too. Democrat Woodrow Wilson wasn’t 
selected until the 46th ballot in 1912. 
But the granddaddy of all lengthy con- 
ventions was in 1924, when the Demo- 
crats balloted 103 times before choosing 
John W. Davis. By that time, said one 
delegate, the nomination wasn’t worth 
a nickel. He was right. The Republi- 
cans, telling the nation to “keep cool 
and keep Coolidge,” garnered -15,725,- 
000 votes to the Democrat's 8,385,000. 

By and large, the Republicans haven't 
had as much trouble picking their men. 


— 


UPI 
Vice-Presidential rivals Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Lyndon Johnson meet at U.N. 


The one exception was in 1880—when 
James A. Garfield wasn’t nominated un 
til the 36th ballot. Then, the canny 
chairman, eager to wind things up, 
ruled Garfield out of order when he 
tried to protest his own nomination. 

For sheer drama, though, there's 
probably never been a convention com- 
parable to the one held by the Demo- 
crats in 1896. A 36-year-old man, 
dressed in baggy pants and with a 
stringy tie, electrified the delegates 
when he said: “We shall answer thei: 
[the big cities of the east] demand for 
a Gold Standard by saying to them; you 
shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

The “Cross of Gold” speech by Wil 
liam Jennings Bryan, the “boy orator,” 
was one of the most memorable in 
American political history. It stampeded 
the delegates to his side and he won 
the nomination. He lost the election, 
however, to William McKinley. In fact 
Bryan and Henry Clay share the un- 
enviable record of having been defeated 
for the Presidency three times. 


As the nation grew, so did the con 





George Washington takes outh as first 
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ventions. One pre-1900 newspaper car- 
toon pictured a hotel clerk saying to a 
delegate in a crowded room: “You may 
have the lower drawer, sir.” In 1960 
delegates didn’t fight for drawer space. 
But many did battle for hotel rooms on 
or near the floor of the major candi- 
dates contending for the nomination 

Convention proceedings have under- 
gone a revolution in the last few decades 
because Of the on-the-spot eyes and 
ears of television and radio. With their 
audience now running into the tens of 
millions, party chiefs have gone all out 
to streamline the conventions so as to 
put their best foot forward. 

Pressure to select a candidate on an 
early ballot mounted as convention 
coverage increased. Since 1928, in fact, 
the major parties have never needed 
more than six ballots to their 
nominees, The six-ballot convention o« 
curred in 1940, when the Republicans 
chose Wendell L. Willkie. 

No matter how badly split the parties 
may be between different 
for the nomination, the various factions 
usually “kiss and make up” after the 
nomination. In 1956, for instance, for 
mer Governor Harold Stassen of Min 
nesota organized a “stop Nixon” move 
ment to block Nixon’s renomination as 
Vice-President. When the moveme 
failed, guess who made one of t 
seconding speeches for Nixon—Haro 
Stassen! In 1960, John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson battled “all out” for 
the Presidential nomination—then ended 
up arm-in-arm as running mates 

Our two party system of 
makes such speedy 


select 


cos 
ndidates 


politics 


recom iliations a 


Thousands turned out for Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1860. 


« 
President in 179, 


must—for an openly divided party may 
have trouble winning a national elec- 
tion. Both major parties today are com- 
posed of many blocs. Some have strong- 
ly conflicting ideas. But in an election 
year, the different blocs usually try to 
make a show of party unity 


oa party system is not even men 


tioned in the Constitution, yet it is basic 
to our political life. Its roots go back 
to the 1790s. One group, the | 

ists, advocated a strong central govern 
ment. They were opposed by men like 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
who favored a looser central govern- 
ment. This group became known as 
Jeffersonian Republicans or Democratic- 
Republicans. 

So popular did the Jeffersonians be- 
farmers and small busi 
nessmen that by 1816 the Federa 
had lost all hope of winning bach 


ede ral 


conn among 
lists 
the 
Presidency. 

In the 1820s, a group led by Andrew 
Jackson split from the Jeffersonian Re 
publicans. Jackson called his 
just plain Democrats. 

The nation experienced its fi 
wud-slinging campaign in 1828, when 
Jackson and John Quincy Adams op- 
»osed each other for the Presidency. It 
was whispered, for instance, that Adams 
had sold American servant girls to the 
Czar of Russia. And a handbill distrib- 
uted by Henry Clay,-Adams’ campaign 
manager, pictured coffins of soldiers 
allegedly executed for disobedience by 
Jackson during his military caree: 

Jackson’s policies evoked such con- 


faction 


real 


troversy that a new party, the Whigs, 
was formed to oppose “King Andrew,” 
as they called him. In 1840 Whig Presi- 
dential candidate William Henry Harri- 
son waged one of the most colorful 
campaigns in American history. Parades, 
cider parties, song fests, and mass meet- 
ings gathered people “by the acre,” as 
newspaper put it. Harrison also 
used a brand new weapon—the cam- 
paign speech! Before 1840, most candi- 
dates thought it undignified to work for 
their own election. 
Throughout the 1840s, 
battles, some on the slavery 
wracked the Whigs. By 1852 they were 
a political power. But in 
group—the 


one 


intra-party 
issue, 


finished as 
thei: 
Republicans. 

The Republicans won the Presidency 
almost continuously from 1860 to 1908. 
The only exceptions came in 1884 and 
1892, Democrat Grover Cleve 
land was elected President. However, 
the Democrats won more popular 
votes than the Republicans in both 1876 
and 1888—yet lost the electoral vote. 
In 1876 Democrat Samuel J. Tilden 
polled 250,000 more votes than Repub- 
can Rutherford B. Hayes. In 1888 Dem- 
ocrat Cleveland amassed 5,540,000 
votes to Republican Benjamin Harri- 
son's 5,444,000. Yet both times the 
Electoral College went Republican. 


place rose a new 


Ww hen 


Foecroaa: votes are the pivotal 
element in determining who is to be 
President. Under the electoral system, 
voters in each state do not vote directly 
for the Presidential candidates. Instead 








they vote for electors—called members 
of the Electoral College. Thus a citizen 
who favors the Republican candidate 
votes for his state’s Republican slate of 
electors, and a citizen who favors the 
Democratic candidate votes for Demo- 
cratic electors. The electors then meet 
usually in December) with each elec- 
tor normally supporting his party's 
candidate—although he is not required 
to do so. 

In 1956, for instance, a Democratic 
elector from Alabama decided not to 
cast his vote for Democratic candidate 
Adlai Stevenson. Instead a Mr. Walter 
B. Jones entered the historical records 
with a single electoral vote. 

Each state is allowed as many elec- 
tors as it has Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. According to the 
unit rule,” all the electoral votes of 
one state go to the candidate who won 
the most votes within the state. Thus, 
if a state has eight electoral votes and 
the Democrats win 500,000 votes and 
the Republicans 500,001, all eight Re- 
publican electors win. 

Our electoral system often produces 
curious results. In 1936, for instance, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt won 60 per cent 
of the popular vote, but received 98 per 
cent of the electoral vote. As we have 
noted above, several Presidents have 
been elected who won less popular 
votes than their opponents. Throughout 
the past century, there have been efforts 
to change the electoral system. But Con- 
gress has shown no willingness to do so. 

To be elected President, a candidate 
must receive a majority of the electoral 
votes. If no candidate has a majority, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and his wife smile through 
downpour of rain enroute to 1937 inauguration, 





Theodore Roosevelt greets California teens in 1904. 





Truman greets Eisenhower following 1952 election. 


the House of Representatives chooses a 
President from among the three candi- 
dates having the highest number of 
votes. This has happened only once in 
our history—in 1824 when the House 
resolved a three-way race in favor of 
John Quincy Adams 


ls the past 30 years, the size and 
scope of the Presidential office has 
grown enormously. Part of this has been 
due to the turn of events before and 
after World War Il—which saw the 
U. S. emerge as the strongest leader of 
the free world. 

Then too, under President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s “New Deal” in the 1930s, 
the federal government assumed more 
and more responsibility for things which 
it believed the states or individuals 
could not do adequately, and which it 
believed should be done. This trend con- 
tinued under the “Fair Deal” of Harry 
Truman. Although President Eisen- 
hower has said on many occasions 
that he believes there should be greater 
emphasis on the states and the federal 
government sharing authority, the fed- 
eral government has continued to play 
a dominant role under Eisenhower- 
with most observers citing the com- 
plexity of world and national conditions 
as the basic factor. 

What of the future? 

“The next President,” says John F. 
Kennedy, “must initiate policies and 
devise laws to meet the needs of the 
nation, And he must be prepared to 
use all resources to secure the enact- 
ment of that legislation. He must exer- 


cise the fullest powers of his office—all 
that are specified and some that are 
not.” 

According to Senator Kennedy, Pres 
ident Eisenhower has left the initiative 
largely to Congress and to his advisers. 
This, charges Kennedy, had led to a 
“restricted concept” of the Presidency. 
What we need instead, he says, is a 
“strong President who will take the ini- 
tiative and be a Chief Executive in 
every sense of the word.” 

Richard M. Nixon, on the other hand, 
insists a President can be a strong Presi 
dent even though he relies heavily on 
advisers and does not take all the reins 
in his own hands, Nixon says Eisen 
hower has been such a President. 

Nixon adds: “The next President 
should have a thorough grasp of domes- 
tic and international problems, and the 
ability to rally support for his policies.” 
. . . And he must act so that the role 
of government is not to take respon- 
sibility from the people, but to put 
responsibility on them.” 

Between now and November 8, the 
candidates will utter millions of words 
as they travel around the country ex- 
plaining what the Presidency means to 
them and what policies they would fol 
low if elected. Other millions of words 
will be written and spoke by journalists 
and political analysts, by businessmen, 
laborers, and farmers, by housewives 
and teen-agers. All will be dissecting 
the candidates’ words—trying to decide 
which man comes closest to their own 
ideas of what a President should be 
and do. On their decision rests America’s 
future for the next four years. 








Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 42 states; popular vote, 
22,821,857; 472 electoral votes. 

Herbert Hoover, Republican, defeated. Won 6 states; popular vote, 
15,761,841; 59 electoral votes. 


Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas) 884,781; Communist (Foster), 102,- 


991; Prohibition (Upshaw), 81,869; Liberty (Harvey), 53,425; Socialist- 
Labor (Reynolds), 33,276; others 7,309. 
Total popular vote, 39,747,349 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 46 states; popular vote, 
27,751,597; 523 electoral votes 

Alfred M. Landon, Republican, defeated. Won 2 states; popular vote, 
16,679,583; 8 electoral votes 

Minor party votes: Union (Lemke), 822,479; Socialist (Thomas), 187,720; 
Communist (Browder), 80,159; Prohibition (Colvin), 37,847; Socialist- 
Labor (Aiken), 12,777; others, 14,955. 

Total popular vote: 45,647,117. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 38 states; popular vote, 
27,307,819; 449 electoral votes. 

Wendell Willkie, Republican, defeated. Won 10 states; popular vote, 
22,323,018; 82 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Secialist (Thomas), 99,557; Prohibition (Babson), 
57,812; Communist (Browder), 46,251; Socialist Labor (Aiken), 14,892. 

Total pepular vote, 49,891,312. 


How America 


Voted 
IDZA-1956 


HANGING times and voters’ changing moods are re- 
flected in the political triumphs and defeats of the past 
28 years as shown in maps on these two pages. 

The first map shows the Democratic victory under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1932, when, during a period of economic 
crisis, all but six states went Democratic. 

Roosevelt instituted the “New Deal,” designed to pull the 
nation out of the “Great Depression” by. giving the federal 
government more control of certain aspects of economic life. 
“FDR” won four straight victories, shattering precedent by 
winning a third and then a fourth term. (In 1951 the 22nd 
Amendment to the Constitution was ratified, limiting the 
Presidency to two terms.) 

Roosevelt died a few months after the beginning of his 
fourth term in 1945, and his Vice-President, Harry S. Tru- 
man, thus served for most of the term. Then Truman won 
the Presidency on his own in 1948. That year not one but 
three parties challenged the Democratic leadership. A split 
in Democratic ranks caused many Southern Democrats to 
rally to a States’ Rights—or Dixiecrat—party. Their candidate, 
J. Strom Thurmond, won four states. And former Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace became standard bearer of a new 
Progressive party—which won more than a million votes but 
failed to carry a single state. 

Out of the White House for 20 years, the Republicans 
swept back into power in 1952. Their candidate, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, won a record 34,000,000 votes—a 
7,000,000-vote plurality over his Democratic rival, Adlai 
Stevenson. In 1956 Eisenhower broke his own record by 
winning more than 35,000,000 vetes—9,000,000 more than 
Stevenson, who was again his opponent. 
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[9 DEMOCRAT 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 36 states; popular vote, 
25,606,585; 432 electoral votes. 

Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, defeated. Won 12 states; popular vote, 
22,014,745; 99 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Texas Regulars (Uninstructed), 135,439; Socialist 
(Thomas), 80,518; Prohibition (Watson), 74,758; Socialist-Labor (Teichert), 
45,336; others, 19,234. 

Total popular vote, 47,969,868. 
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DEMOCRAT 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican, elected. Won 41 states; popular vote, 
35,590,472; 457 electoral votes. 

Adiai E. Stevenson, Democrat, defeated, Won 7 states; popular vote, 
26,022,752; 73 electoral votes. 

Minor party popular votes: States’ Rights (Andrews), 107,929; Socialist 
Labor (Haas), 44,300; Prohibition (Holtwick), 41,937. 

Total popular vote, 62,034,000. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican, elected. Won 39 states; popular vote, 
33,936,234; 442 electoral votes. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, Democrat, defeated. Won 9 states; popular vote, 
27,314,992; 89 electoral votes. 

Minor party popular votes: Progressive (Hallinan), 140,023; Prohibition 
(Hamblen), 72,949; Socialist Labor (Haas), 30,267; Socialist (Hoopes), 
20,203; Constitution and Christian Nationalist (MacArthur), 17,205; 
Socialist Workers (Dobbs), 10,312; Others or void, 137,655. 

Total popular vote, 61,551,882. 


GMB rerusucan 
DEMOCRAT 
(ZZ] STATES RIGHTS 


Harry S. Truman, Democrat, elected. Won 28 states; popular vote, 24,- 
105,812; 303 electoral votes. 

Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, defeated. Won 16 states; popular vote, 
21,970,065; 189 electoral. votes. 

J. Strom Thurmond, States’ Rights, defeated. Won 4 states; popular vote, 
1,169,063; 39 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Progressive (Wallace), 1,157,172; Socialist (Thomas), 
139,414; Prohibition (Watson), 103,224; others, 146,081. 

Total popular vote, 48,691,000. 





Voter turnout 
in the US 


is lower than 
that of some 


other nations 
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Estimated number of voters per precinct that gave the winning party its plurality in the state 


10 OR LESS HB 36-60 
CJ Ge MORE THAN 100 Source: Americon Heritoge Foundation 
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Map shows how a comparatively few voters might have changed a whole state’s results. 


HAT’S one vote?” . . . “My vote 
won't matter” . . , “What's the 
difference whether I vote or not?” .,. . 
These are some of the excuses that 
millions of Americans will be making on 
November 8. Does the word millions 
sound like an exaggeration? It isn’t. In 
the last Presidential election in 1956, 
some 40,000,000 Americans eligible to 
vote either were not able to or did.not 
bother to vote. 

Yet time after time a handful of votes 
seattered over a state has meant the 
difference in the outcome. 

Recent elections abound with dramatic 
stories of close races, In 1948, Senator 
Lyndon Johnson (the present Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential candidate) 
squeaked through a primary contest 
with a majority of only 87 votes in the 
huge state of Texas! 

In 1956 Maine’s Congressman Robert 
Hale was re-elected by a paper-thin 
margin of 29 votes out of a total of 
116,027 ballots. 

Ini 1954 Governor Averell Harriman 
of New York was elected by a margin 
of about an average of one vote pe! 
precinct. In Michigan in 1950 Governor 
G. Mennen Williams won by an aver- 
age of less than one vote for every three 
precincts. 

Clearly, then, one vote can make a 
difference! 


Tue Founding Fathers stated in the 
Constitution that each of the individual 
states should have the power to set 
election dates and qualifications for 
voting. Although regulations vary some- 
what from state to state, each requires 
voters to be United States citizens, Most 
states also have a minimum residence 
requirement, ranging from six months 
to two years. 

In all but four states, 21 is the mini 
mum age for voting. In Hawaii the age 
is 20, in Alaska 19, and in Georgia and 
Kentucky 18. 

Seventeen states have literacy tests 
which require voters to prove they can 
read and write. Five states (Alabama 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia) require voters to pay a special 
“poll tax.” 

Although the states have power to 
set up most voting requirements, the 
Constitution limits the stdtes’ freedom 
in certain matters. For example, the 
15th Amendment (ratified in 1870) 
gives Negroes full citizenship and the 
right to vote. And the 19th Amendment 
(1920) granted suffrage (voting rights) 
to women. * 

This past spring Congress passed a 
new civil rights law empowering the 
federal government to appoint “voting 
referees” to insure that qualified voters 
are enrolled for all elections. This is 





designed to guarantee Negro voters 
their voting rights in areas where local 
officials allegedly deny Negroes the 
vote. The new law also requires all 
states to preserve voting records in fed- 
eral elections for at least 22 months— 
und these records must be made avail- 
able for inspection by the U. S. Justice 
Department. 

In all but four states (Arkansas, Alas- 
ka, North Dakota and Texas) people 
must register before they are eligible to 
vote. Registration laws vary among the 
states, but some (like California, New 
York, Illinois and Arizona) have per- 
manent registration. Voters in these 
states need to register only once (in- 
stead of before each election) unless 
they move or have failed to vote for a 
certain number of years. 


U. 8. Defense Dept. 
Mest states allow absentee balloting. 
This permits voters who are away from 
home (such as in military service) to 
vote by mail on special secret ballots. 


In 1956 more than 62,000,000 Amer- 
icans voted—the largest number yet. 
However, this represented little more 
than 60 per cent of those persons who 
could have voted. Sixty years earlier, in 
the election of 1896, about 85 per cent 
of the nation’s eligible voters went to 
the polls, 

The recent U. S. record doesn’t com- 
pare very well with that of some other 
democratic nations. In recent elections 
it has been close to 90 per cent in Italy, 
85 per cent in West Germany, 80 per 
cent in Britain, Israel, and the Scandi- 
navian countries, and 75 per cent in 
Canada. 

Some of our individual states, how- 
ever, have excellent voting records. In 
1956, for example, 77 per cent of the 
eligible voters of Idaho went to the 
polls. Utah and Connecticut scored 76 
per cent, followed- by Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire with 75 per cent. 
The chart to the right gives you the 
complete state-by-state breakdown. 

Our two newest states got off to ex- 
cellent starts in their first state elections 


last year. In Hawaii, 93 per cent of the 
registered voters cast their ballots. In 
Alaska, the percentage was 75. 


S soup everybody vote in each 
election? Many say yes. Some, in fact, 
would favor the system of Australia in 
which eligible citizens can be fined for 
failing to vote. 

Others disagree. They say that one of 
the rights of a democracy is that citi- 
zens have the choice of voting or not 
voting. They argue that the nations 
with the biggest voter turnout—with 
figures like 99 per cent—are most often 
totalitarian nations like the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, where people are or- 
dered to vote—and without any choice 
between candidates. 

Some citizens argue that. people 
should not vote when they cannot hon- 
estly make up their minds between 
candidates, or when they are dissatis- 
fied with the candidates of both parties. 

Others reply that if people are dis- 
satisfied with the quality of the candi- 
dates, they often have only themselves 
to blame—for failing to vote in primary 
elections or by acting indifferently in 
other campaigns. They say that a gov- 
ernment of the people and for the peo- 
ple cannot long endure without being 
supported by the people. 

A Parisian housewife coined this 
phrase a few years ago before a rec- 
ord-breaking vote in France: “You are 
the state. Prove it!” 

Most citizens agree that even more 
important than turning out to vote is 
that a voter be well-informed about the 
candidates and the issues of the cam- 
paign before he or she steps into the 
voting booth. 

Again this year, as in 1956, Scholastic 
Magazines and the American Heritage 
Foundation are cooperating with the 
two major parties and 155 other nation- 
al organizations in a nation-wide cam- 
paign to get out an informed vote. 

“I predict,” says John C. Cornelius, 
president of the American Heritage 
Foundation, “that we will get out the 
largest vote in American history and 
also the largest percentage of the po- 
tential vote in our modern history.” 

This ambitious drive is designed to 
preserve our constitutional system by 
ericouraging popular participation in 
the duties of citizenship. It also seeks 
to lure able citizens into politics, 
strengthen the two-party system, and 
free candidates from reliance for cam- 
paign funds on a few wealthy individ- 
uals with axes to grind (see p. 38). 

How can teen-agers help? By encour- 
aging their family and friends to study 
the campaign issues, to listen to what 
the candidates have to say, and then en- 
couraging them to register and vote. 
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The President: 


The Presidency. has changed greatly since Washington’s time. 


Today its daily decisions can affect the fate of the world 


T a White House 
earlier this year, 

ask President Eisenhower an im] 
question. 

“Could you tell us, sir, what 
think will be the major problems « 
man who succeeds you?” 

The President paused 
Then he replied: “America has | 
a leader in the world . ilmost 
decisive leader. Because of this, every 
problem that crosses the Presidential 
desk—whether it’s a problem on a smal] 
farm in Dickinson County, Kansas, or 
in a village somewhere . v1 liffi 
culty in the Mideast or with the Rus- 
sians—all these things have to be viewed 
in a broad world context.” 

This reply, with its emphasi 
breadth of U. S. interests toda) 
scores the changes, the refinements, and 
the expansion of the Presidency since 
George Washington took the first oath 
of office in 1789. 

Washington was chief of sation 


press « 


a reporter rosé 


f less than 4,000,000 persons living in 
Atlantic coast. To 
exerts leadershif 
citizens in 50 states 
continent and spill- 
and Alaska. T] 


Way by people 


13 states along the 
lay, the Presidency 
on 180,000,000 
spanning an entire 
ing out to Hawaii us in 
is felt in some 

nearly every nation in the world 

According to former President Tru 
man: “No monarch ha 
had such responsibilities or decisions to 
take as the President of the United 
States has.” 

Today most political scientists agree 
perhaps the 


fle nce 


absolute ever 


the Presidency is 
rld’s most influential job—but = its 
ighest. It has become an all-embrac 
trouble-shooting job, involving ‘daily 


decisions that could cost billions of dol- 


and affect millions of lives 

Truman once commented 
the avalanche of work that piles 
on a President’s desk is “enough 
Although the 
trect 


sident 


ip daily 
to keep six men busy. 
belongs to one man, ii 


Presidency 


FORGOTTEN MEN? 


“MV country has in its wisdom contrived for me 
the most insignificant office that ever the inven- 
tion of man contrived or his imagination conceived.” 
Thus spoke America’s first Vice-President, John Adams, 


more than 175 years ago 


This viewpoint might easily have 
George Clinton, Richard M. Johnson, William R. King, 
Schuyler Colfax, William A. Wheeler, 
dricks, Charles W. Fairbanks, Charles Curtis, 
and forgotten men of Amer- 


others—Vice-Presidents all, 
ican politics. 

Yet each of these 
heartbeat away from the top 
Presidency. 


men, 


The Constitution states that the Vice-President shall at 


in his time 
job in the 


some 
when t 
rights have 


1789 


been shared by he 


Thomas A. Hen- the President 
and many 
majority vote, 


Vice-Presidential candidates 
party conventions. Often a candidate is the personal 
the Presidential nominee, 
Other times he is the choice of the convention 
In either case, he must be approved by a 


was only one 
land—the choice of 
first. 
large. 


parliamentary 
tie must be 
been granted to the 


is elected by electors from each state. 
12th Amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 1804, 
and Vice-President are 
Vice-Presidentia] candidate 
the Senate makes the final choice. 


arately. If no 


he wears six hats. Each might be said 
to belong to: 

> Chief Executive: The President sees 
to it that the nation’s laws are faithfully 
carried out. He signs official papers (an 
average of 200 a day) and all bills 
passed by Congress (about 1,000 a 
year). He also has veto power over these 
bills. With the advice and consent of 
the Senate, he appoints hundreds of 
officials to manage government agen- 
cies. And he may grant pardons for 
crimes against the U. S. 

> Legislative Leader: He directs the 
preparation of reports to Congress, such 
annual State of the Union mes- 
the budget, and economic mes- 
In these he reviews his Adminis- 
achievements of the previous 
recommends measures for 
consider in the coming 


as the 
sage, 
sages. 
tration’s 
year and 
Congress to 
year. 
>» Chief Diplomat: The Constitution 
gives the President the power to make 
(Continued on page 52) 


The Changing Role of 


rulings but casting a only 
broken. No new Constitutional 
Vice-President since 


vote 


How is the Vice-President chosen? Like the President, 


Under the 


voted on sep- 
receives a 


are nominated at their 


who is selected 


assume the Presidency in the event of the President’s 
death, resignation, removal from office, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of office. Meanwhile, 
the Vice-President is to preside over the Senate, making 


majority vote of the delegates. 

Often he is a man picked to “roundout” a ticket. 
If the Presidential candidate is a Northern liberal, for 
example, it is not unlikely that his running mate will 
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Legislative Leader—pr 
State of Union message to Congress. 


Wide World 


Party Chief—campaigns for party's 
candidates, plans party strategy. 


UPI 
Chief Executive—signs 
bills, official papers. 


Wide World 
Chief of State—holds press confer- 


ences, makes speeches to nation. 
Chief Diplomat—makes treaties with 


Consenieniididitel. deems other nations, directs foreign policy. 
defense, awards medals. 


Or if a * ie 

pleased by the choice o “Pre si 
from this region may be chose 
job so the party will ant Ieee 


Sines of 33 US, ‘eee 


to the Presidency on the death of their c 
may not be a significant number. 

of a Vice-President’s having to 

highest office unexpectedly. hes b 
dramatic reality, 

On April 12, 1945, in als pull 
from Warm Springs, Ga., eg cai 
four-term President Franklin’ D. . Roosevelt, A. tun: 
nation found itself asking, “Who is Harry Tru 
Mr. Truman, who had not been in day-to-day close 
alliance with Roosevelt, was suddenly called upon to 
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Wide World 
Kennedy as a footballer at elementary 
school in Brookline, Mass., in 1927. 


Wide World 
Lieutenant Kennedy, skipper of a U. S. 
Navy PT boat in the Pacific in 1944. 


Presenting the 1960 


OUR years ago, Senator John F. 

Kennedy came within 38 votes of 
becoming the Democratic Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate under Adlai Steven- 
son. He lost out to Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee. But the November 
election results were-scarcely in when 
Kennedy supporters began boosting 
their man for top spot on the 1960 
ticket 

John Kennedy—or Jack, as his friends 
and family call him—was born 43 years 
igo in Brookline, Mass. He was the 
second of nine children of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, a wealthy businessman, who 
served as U. S. Ambassador to Britain 
before World War II. John’s mother, 
Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy, is the daugh- 
ter of a former Boston mayor, John F. 
(“Honey Fitz”) Fitzgerald. 


Wide World 


Kennedy family in 1938—(seated) Eunice, Jean, Edward, father Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Patricia, Kathleen; (standing) Rosemary, Robert, John, his mother, Joseph, Jr. 


Senator Kennedy, 1960—at his home at Hyannis Port, 
ass., with wife Jacqueline, daughter Caroline, 212. 
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“Brother Act’—Candidate Kennedy with two of his top campaign 
aides—younger brothers Robert (former labor investigator) and Ted. 


The nine Kennedy children grew up 
instilled with a spirit of friendly com- 
petition among themselves, and a re- 
spect for devoting themselves to public 
service—in return for the opportunity 
America had provided the earlier im- 
migrant Kennedys. 

John attended elementary schools in 
Brookline and a private secondary 
school, Choate, before entering Harvard 
University. There he majored in govern- 
ment and was graduated cum laude. He 
also spent a semester in England at the 
London School of Economics. While at 
Harvard, he was on the varsity swim- 
ming team and played football until a 
back injury put him permanently out 
of the game. 

World War II took its toll of the Ken- 
nedy “clan”—as the family calls itself. 
Jack’s older brother, Joe, Jr., a Navy 
bomber pilot, was killed in action. A 
sister, Kathleen, died in a plane crash in 
Europe where she was working as a 
Red Cross volunteer. John, a Navy lieu- 
tenant in the Pacific, was once reported 
missing. A Japanese destroyer had sliced 
through and sunk the P-T boat he com- 
manded. His rescuing of members of his 
crew earned him an assortment of 
medals. 

After the war, John: plunged into 
polities by running for and winning a 
seat in Congress, representing Boston’s 
llth District. 

That was in 1946. Six years later, he 
won election to the U. S. Senate, de- 
feating Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
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(now the Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate)—even though, in the same 
election, Republican Presidential can- 
didate Eisenhower won Massachusetts 
easily. In 1958, Kennedy was re-elected 
to the Senate by a whopping 72 per 
cent of the vote. 


goa spring he entered seven state 
primary elections and won them all 

surprising both critics and friends. 
Some attributed his success to his vigor, 
his youthful charm, and his “off-the-cuff” 
directness. Others say it was a combi- 
nation of slick organization and plenty 
of money. 

One of Kennedy’s staff members, as 
quoted by Stewart Alsop in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, has said: “Jack is a 
genius at organization. He starts earlier 
and works harder. He has money and 
he uses it smartly. He’s lucky, too . 

His West Virginia primary victory, in 
particular, helped convince party lead- 
ers that Kennedy’s Catholic religion 
might not be a handicap. No Catholic 
has yet been elected President. 

Senator Kennedy has been out- 
spokenly frank on the religious issue. “I 
believe that the separation of church 
and state is fundamental to our Ameri- 
can concept and heritage and should re- 
main so,” he states. He disagrees with 
some prominent Protestant clergymen 
whq question whether any Catholic 
could withstand church pressures as 
President. Such groups, says Kennedy, 
“subvert” Article XVI of the Constitu- 
tion that there shall be no religious test 
of office. 

“I am fully aware,” he said recently, 
“of the fact that the Democratic party, 
by nominating someone of my faith, has 
taken on what many regard as a haz- 
ardous risk. But I look at it this way: 
The Democratic party has placed its 
confidence in the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to render a free, fair judg- 
ment... [that I will] uphold the Con- 
stitution and my oath of office, and re- 
ject any kind of religious pressure or 
obligation that might directly or indi- 
rectly interfere with my conduct of the 
Presidency.” 

Kennedy says he opposes appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador to the Vatican. 
As a Senator, he has opposed use of 
Federal funds for support of parochial 
or private schools as unconstitutional 
under the First Amendment. 

There are some, however, who criti- 
cize Kennedy for “hedging” in the cen- 
sure controversy in 1954-55 involving 


the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(also a Catholic). The two men were 
known to be unfrier 

other, but Kennedy’s fot 

clined to take a firm stand ¥ 

home district was heavily Iris 

lic, and pro-McCarthy. 

In the Senate, Kennedy has be 
severe critic of U. S. foreign polf 
blaming it for the decline of U. S. a 
and influence in the world, parti 
in Africa and Asia. His speeches, 
subject have been published thi 
in a book called The Strategy ¢ 
Kennedy has written two other books, 
one of which won a Pulitzer Prize—Pro- 
files in Courage. 

If elected this November, Kennedy 


would be, at 43, the youngest man to, 


win the Presidency. But he would be 
the second youngest to be sworn into 
the office—for Vice-President Theodore 
Roosevelt was 42 when he succeeded to 
the Presidency on McKinley's assassina- 
tion. There have been younger candi- 
dates than Kennedy, however. William 
Jennings Bryan (Democrat) was 36 
when he ran against McKinley in 1896. 
Thomas E, Dewey (Republican) was 
42 when he ran against Roosevelt in 
1944. George McClellan (Democrat) 
was 38 when he opposed Lincoln in 
1864, and John C. Fremont (Republi- 
can) was 43 when he opposed Bu- 
chanan in 1856. 

Kennedy is married to the former 
Jacqueline Lee Bouvier, whom he met 
while still a Congressman. They have 
a daughter, Caroline, nearly three years 
old, and are now expecting a second 


child, 


YNDON Baines Johnson first gained 

his seat in the Senate in 1948 by a 
slim 87-vote plurality in a Texas_ pri- 
mary election, This promptly won him 
the kidding nickname “Landslide John- 
son. 

Two years later, Johnson was picked 
to be assistant Senate floor leader—and 
his stock and reputation have been rid- 
ing high ever since. 

Johnson, who is now 52, spent much 
of his youth in Johnson City, Texas, a 
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town his grandfather founded. By do- 
ing janitorial work he was able to put 
If through Southwest Texas State 
ers College. After graduation he 
debating for two years in Hous- 

blic schools. 
ashington, as secretary to a 
rongressman, Johnson developed 
~~ cana life. In 1937 he was 
oresentative 
Texas, and 


a flight observer on bomb- 
in the South Pacific—and 
Star. 
ate, Johnson has worked 
fellow-Texan Sam Ray- 
peaker of the House of 
Since 1954, when 
Johnson became Senate majority leader, 
he and Rayburn have pretty much 
“run” Congress. 

In. 1955 a serious heart attack felled 
the tall (6’ 3”) Texan. His doctors say 
he has recovered completely. 

Johnson became a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination this year—de- 
spite strong opposition from Northern 
liberals in the Democratic party who 
consider him a “Southern Senator.” 

Johnson has stressed his belief that 
Texas is more a part of the growing 
Southwest than the South. His sup- 
porters also point out that under John- 
son’s leadership, the Senate passed the 
first new civil rights bill since 1870 and 
that Johnson’s voting record indicates 
he is a “moderate,” not a “conservative.” 

Johnson has been married since 1934 
to the former Claudia Alta Taylor— 
known since childhood as “Lady Bird.” 
The Johnsons have two daughters— 
Lynda Bird, 16, and Lucy Baines, 14. 
All four have the initials “L. B. J.” Their 
Texas home, near Johnson City, is 
named, not surprisingly, “LBJ Ranch.” 


Wide World 
Senate Majority Leader Johnson plan- 
ning Congressional strategy in his office. 
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Nixon at 14 played violin in his high 
school orchestra at Fullerton, California. 
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UPI 
Lieutenant Nixon in 1944—in Pa- 
cific with Air Transport Command. 


Wide World 
Nixon (far right), age 5—with mother, 
father, brothers Harold and Donald. 


As freshman Congressman in 1947, Nixon went bi- 
cycling along Potomac with wife, daughter Patricia. 


FORMER Vice-President once 

laughed off his job as merely be- 
ing “the spare tire on the automobile of 
rnment.” 

Since 1953, however, Vice-Presid 
Richard Milhous Nixon has set 

that the man in the nation 
highest office need not end uy; 
the “forgotten man”—that, indeed 

yuld move right up to the driver's 

Nixon, in fact, 
cunning Republican Presidential cai 
date for 1960 almost the moment 
re-elected Vice-President in 1956. 
The 22nd Amendment to the Constitu 
tion forbids President Eisenhower from 
seeking a third term. After a “dump 
Nixon” movement (led by former M 
nesota Governor Harold Stassen) failed 
dismally before the 1956 Republican 
convention, Nixon went on to strengthen 
and solidify his ties with party leaders 
across the nation. 

For a while last year it looked as if a 
“draft Rockefeller” movement might 
derail him. But New York’s Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller took the steam out 
of the movement by insisting last De- 
cember that he was not a candidate. 
Later Rockefeller seemed to open the 
door again to his candidacy by strong- 
ly criticizing Nixon. Rockefeller said 
Nixon was not speaking out on what 
Rockefeller considered a number of 
basic national and international issues. 
But a week before the Republican con- 
vention in Chicago, Nixon and Rocke- 
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became the 
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feller met privately and agreed on a 
list of basic principles for Republican 
policy. Rockefeller then came out pub- 
licly for Nixon’s nomination. 

“I'm kind of a fatalist about politics,” 
Nixon has said. “Political positions have 
always come to me because I was there, 
and it was the right time and the right 
place.” 


HE first time fate had a hand in 
Nixon’s political career was at the end 
of World War II. After serving with 
the Navy in the Pacific, Lieutenant- 
Commander Nixon was in Baltimore 
awaiting discharge. By chance he 
learned that a committee of 100 leading 
California Republicans was looking for 
a young man—no political experience 
needed—to run against popular Jerry 
Voorhis for Congress in California’s 12th 
District, where Nixon had spent his boy- 
hood. Nixon agreed to run. He went 
on to wage an astonishing campaign 
against Voorhis, who had served five 
terms in Congress and was considered 
unbeatable. Nixon, a skillful debater in 
college, challenged Voorhis to a series 
of public debates. Many say these 
helped him win the Congressional seat 
by 16,000 votes. 

Nixon was sworn into Congress on 
the same day in January, 1947, as an- 
other freshman representative—John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts. 

During his four years in the House, 
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As Vice-President, Nixon confers with President Eisenhower. He has 
been called “the most valuable member of my team” by the President. 
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Nixon co-authored the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, which sought to require the regis- 
tration of all Communists in the United 
States. He also helped draft the contro- 
versial Taft-Hartley labor-management 
act, which banned “unfair practices” by 
union members and employers, and pro- 
hibited, among other things, the spend- 
ing of union funds for political purposes. 

Nixon’s activity as a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities helped bring about the convic- 
tion for perjury of the accused Com- 
munist spy, Alger Hiss. It also helped 
bring him to national prominence as a 
leader of the “get tough on commu- 
nism” forces in Congress. 


Ly 1950, Nixon ran for the Senate 
against Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas. The campaign is still remem- 
bered by many Californians as one of 
the most bitter in the state’s political 
history. Nixon charged Mrs. Douglas 
with being “soft” on the “Communist 
threat” to America. She, in turn, accused 
Nixon of unfair “Red-herring” smear 
tactics. When the ballots were counted, 
Nixon won by a whopping 670,000 
votes. 

Two years later, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower listed Nixon, among others, 
as an acceptable running mate in the 
1952 Presidential election. The conven- 
tion picked Nixon. On Inauguration 
Day, 1953, he became, at 40, the 
youngest Vice-President since 35-year- 
old John Breckinridge (under James 
Buchanan) in 1857. 

Nixon has been just about the most 
active Vice-President in U. S. history. 
He has logged, by his own calculation, 
117,732 miles on good will trips repre- 
senting President Eisenhower. And, 
during the President's two major ill- 
nesses, he presided over meetings of 
the Cabinet and the National Security 
Council. 

Nixon has frequently served as the 
Republican’s unofficial “whip” in organ- 
izing partisan assaults against Demo- 
cratic policies. Some Democrats charge 
that in doing so, he has been prone to 
use exaggeration and innuendo to win 
support for his cause. They call him 
“Tricky Dicky.” 

There is little dispute, however, re- 
garding Nixon’s ability to handle him- 
self well during official visits to foreign 
nations. When Communist-led mobs in 
South America hurled stones at him in 
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nation-wide admiration. & / 
In Moscow last year, Nixe 
praise by matching Sovie@g 
Khrushchev claim-for-claim’ @ 
for-barb during the fai 
debate” in the model kite 


felt obliged to support the decision® 
policies of Mr. Eisenhower even y 

he did not agree with them. E 
porters say now that he is “on'his, a ; 

he may speak out differently” ; 
chief on such issues as farm policy and 
defense. However, Nixon emphasizes 
that on most issues he stands on the 
Eisenhower record. 

Nixon’s family was Quaker. According 
to his brother Donald, Richard was al- 
ways “the studious one,” going back to 
his boyhood in Yerba Linda and Whit- 
tier, Calif. As a teen-ager, Richard spent 
summers and after-school hours working 
in his father’s grocery store. He worked 
his way through Whittier College and 
won a scholarship to the Duke Univer- 
sity Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1934. 

Back in Whittier to begin his law 
practice, he also took an interest in 
amateur dramatic productions. During 
a rehearsal he met Thelma (Pat) Ryan. 
Two years later she became Mrs. Nixon. 
They now have two daughters—Patricia, 
13, and Julie, 11. 
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OMEWHERE in all U. S. history 
textbooks, there is a section telling 
how Massachusetts Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge (Sr.) led the isolationist 
forces of the U. S. Senate in 1919 to 
defeat the treaty that would have put 
the U. S. into the League of Nations. 
To some it is ironic that 41 years 
later his grandson should be chosen as 
a Vice-Presidential candidate primarily 
because of his reputation as a world 


affairs specialist—gained as U. S. repre- ° 


sentative to the United Nations, the 
organization that succeeded the League 
of Nations after World War II. 

In the past seven years, Henry Cabot 
Lodge (he dropped the “Jr.” in 1956) 
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has worked hard to erase the concept of 
isolationism so long associated with his 
family name. He has tirelessly and at 
times eloquently debated Communist 
representatives in the U. N., giving the 
lie to their accusations and threats 
against the U. S. 

e has proved, furthermore, that he 


s political career began in 1932 
was elected to the Massachu- 


at in the U. S. Senate. When 

e seemed imminent, the 

x stated that “the war in 
our fight.” 

. S. did enter the war, 

ge became the first man 

ar days to trade his Sen- 


Italy, southern France, and 


oige that came back from the 


war was not the Lodge that went into 


it,” he said later. His isolationist days 
were over. 

Like Senator Kennedy, Lodge (“Cab- 
ot” to his family and close friends), 
comes from a wealthy family and at- 
tended Harvard University. After grad- 
uating in 1924, Lodge became a reporter 
on the Boston Evening Transcript, and 
later a correspondent (in Washington, 
D. C., Europe, and the Far East) for 
the New York Herald Tribune. Then he 
entered politics. 

In 1952 Lodge was one of the first 
Republicans to urge General Eisen- 
hower to run for President. He worked 
so intensively on the Eisenhower cam- 
paign that he neglected his own re- 
election campaign—and lost his Senate 
seat to John F. Kennedy. 

Lodge and his wifé Emily have two 
sons and eight grandchildren—the eighth 
having been born the night Lodge re- 
ceived the Vice-Presidential nomination 
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Lodge representing the 
United States in the United Nations. 
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PREAMBLE 
UR objective ... is not the right to co-exist in armed 
camps on the same planet with totalitarian ideologies, 
it is the creation of an enduring peace in which the uni- 
versal values of human dignity, truth and justice under 
law are finally secured for all men everywhere on earth. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

American foreign policy...must be attuned to our 
world of change. We will recruit officials whose experi- 
ence, humanity, and dedication fit them for the task of 
effectively representing America abroad. 

In the Jeffersonian tradition, we recognize and welcome 
the irresistible momentum of the world revolution of 
rising expectations for a better life. We shall identify 
American policy with its values and objectives 


NATIONAL DEF 
The new Democratic Administra will recast our 
military capacity in order to provide f s and weapons 
of a diversity, balance, and mobility gs in quantity 
and quality to deter both limited ar ggressions. 
We pledge our will, energies, : to oppose 
armed Communist aggressj 


nited Nations we will 

nt, St: nent of an interna- 

tional police , the strengthening the World Court, 
and the esta ment of world law 


MIDDLE 

We will Work for guarant e independence 
for all states. 

We will encourage direct Arab-Israel peace negotia- 
tions, the resettlement of Arab refugees, in lands where 
there is room and opportunity for them, an end to boy- 
cotts, and blockades, and unrestricted use of the Suez 
Canal by all nations. 


FAR EAST 

We reaffirm our pledge of determined opposition to 
the present admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations. 

Although normal diplomatic relations between our 
governments are impossible under present conditions, we 
shall welcome any evidence that the Chinese Communist 
government is genuinely prepared to create a new rela- 
tionship based on_respect for international obligations, 
including the release of American prisoners. 


EUROPE 
We welcome the recent heartening advances toward 
European unity. In every appropriate way, we shall en- 
courage their further growth within the broader frame- 
work of the Atlantic Community. 
To the rulers of the Communist world: We confidently 
accept your challenge to competition in every field of 
human effort. 
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PREAMBLE 

T HE fate of the world will be deeply affected .. . 

by the quality of American leadership. American 
leadership means both how we govern ourselves and 
how we help to influence others . . . [Our] promises must 
be rational and practical, soberly pledged and faithfully 
undertaken. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

The Government of the United States, under the Ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower and Vice-President 
Nixon, has demonstrated that firmness in the face of 
threatened aggression is the most dependable safeguard 
of peace. We now reaffirm our determination to defend 
the security and the freedom of our country, to honor 
our commitments to our allies at whatever cost to 
sacrifice, and never to submit to force or threats. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
There is no price ceiling on America’s security. The 
United States can and must provide whatever is necessary 
to insure its own security and that of the free world 
and to guarantee the opportunity to fulfill the hopes of 
man ... Our defense posture must remain steadfast, 
confident, and superior to all potential foes. 


DISARMAMENT 
We are . . . ready to negotiate and to institute real- 
istic methods and safeguards for disarmament, and for 
the suspension of nuclear tests [provided] such 
agreements have adequate safeguards. 


MIDDLE EAST 

We shall continue to support the integrity and in- 
dependence of all states of that area . . . With specific 
reference to Israel and the Arab nations we shall en- 
courage in every feasible manner an early resolution of 
differenc@ between them ... and progress toward 
peaceful itions which will render unnecessary the 
continuati t wasteful and dangerous 
arms rac 


a and its admission 
to the Ulli opposed by the 
Republican i itinue in this 
opposition because that to do 
otherwise would 
endanger the f 
the world. The 
and the religious tfaditions of 
unhappy evidence of the need to persi 


EUROPE 

We do » the subjugatio he peoples 
of Hungaf fast Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
and other once-free nations. We are not shaken in our 
hope and belief that once again they will rule themselves. 

The Republican party reaffirms its determination to 
use every peaceful means to help the captive nations 
toward their independence. 





Platforms 1960 % 


DENOSRATS 


UNITED NATIONS 
To all our fellow members of the United Nations: We 
shall strengthen our commitment in this, our great con- 
tinuing institution for conciliation gnd 
world community. 


NATURAL RESOURC 
Sound public policy must assure 
sources will be available to provid 
children and for future genera i 
Water, timber, and areas in 
, min- 
press of enormously 
g population. 


farm income to 
ing as a way 


We shall put behind us o the timidity 
with which our Government has viewed our Abundance 
of feod and fiber. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
A world of peace can only be built slowly and patiently. 
A primary task is to develop responsible proposals that 


will help break the deadlock on arms control. 
Such proposals should include means for ending nuclear 
tests under workable safeguards, cutting back nuclear 


weapons ... and limiting the risk of accidental war. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 

The recent slow pace of American growth is due not 
to the failure of our free economy but to the failure of 
our national leadership. 

We Democrats believe that our economy can and must 
grow at an average rate of five per cent annually, almost 
twice as fast as our average annual rate since 1953. We 
pledge ourselves to policies that will achieve this goal 
without inflation. 

As the first step in speeding economic growth, a Demo- 
cratic President will put an end to the present high- 
interest, tight-money policy. 


TAXES AND FISCAL POLICY 

We vigorously reject the notion that America . . . can- 
not afford to meet the needs of her people. ... We be- 
lieve, moreover, that except in periods of recessions or 
national emergency, these needs can be met with a bal- 
anced budget, with no increase in present tax rates, and 
with some surplus for the gradual reduction of our na- 
tional debt. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
. new Democratic Administration will expand Federal 
prograzas to aid urban communities to clear their slums, 
dispose of their sewage, educate their children, transport 
suburban commuters to and from their jobs, and combat 
juvenile delinquency. 
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REPUBLICANS 


UNITED NATIONS 
We will continue to support and strengthen the United 
Nations as an instrument for peace, for international 
cooperation, and the fundamental freedom and humane 
interests of mankind. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

A strong and growing economy requires vigorous and 
persistent attention to wise conservation and sound de- 
velopment of all our resources. Teamwork between Fed- 
eral, state, and private entities is essential and should 
be continued . . . 

Our objective is for further growth, greater strength, 
and increased utilization in each great area of resource 
use and development. 


AGRICULTURE 
Promises of specific levels of price support or a 
single type of program for all agriculture are cruel 
deceptions based upon the pessimistic pretense that 
only with rigid controls can farm families be aided. . . . 
The Republican party pledges itself to develop new 
programs to improve and stabilize farm family income. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
We advocate any early agreement by al] nations to 
lear tests in the atmosphere . . . We have 
about the mounting nuclear arms race. 
disarmament and nuclear 
rm to protect all peoples 
insist that such agree- 


Mion in viewing 
is that ow 


earning more, 

more, building 

well-being of our - 

under this Republican Administration. 
But we can and must do better. 

ployment to 

fully our e colt capacity 

must quick f our economic 

meet growing and urgent demands. 


TAXES AND FISCAL POLICY 
Our tax structure should be improved to provide 
greater incentives to economic progress, to make it fair 
and equitable, and to maintain and deserve public ac- 
ceptance . . . We favor broadly-based tax reform to 
foster job-making and growth-making investment for 
modernization and expansion . . . 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
Because we are concerned about the well-being of 
people, we are concerned about protecting the value of 
their money. ‘ 
The Federal Government should undertake not the 
most things nor the least things, but the right things. 





DENOSRATS 


SMALL BUSINESS 
[We] will act to make our free economy reall; 
We will help create an economy in which small 
nesses can take root, grow, and flourish 


LABOR 

The Democratic party accepts full employment as a 
paramount objective of national policy 

The right to a job requires action to create new indus- 
try in America’s depressed areas of chronic unemployment. 

‘The right to a job requires the restoration of full sup- 
port for collective bargaining and the repeal of the anti- 
labor excesses which have been written into our labor 
laws. A 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

The Constitution . . . rejects the notion that the rights 
of man means the rights of some men only. We reject 
it too. It is the duty of Congress to enact laws . . . to 
protect and promote . . . constitutional rights. . . . It is 
the duty of the President to see that these rights are 
respected. ... The time has come to assure equal 
access for all Americans to all areas of community life, 
including votings booths, schoolrooms, jobs, housing, and 
public facilities. 


EDUCATION 

We shall act at once to help in building the classrooms 
and employing the teachers that are essential if the 
right to a good education is to have genuine meaning 
for all the youth of America in the decade ahead. 

As a national investment in our future, we propose a 
program of loans and scholarship grants to assure that 
qualified young Americans will | full opportunity for 
higher education . . . 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 
We shall reform the processes of government in all 
branches—executive, legislative, and judicial. We will 
clean out corruption and conflicts of interest, and improve 
Government services . We shall-end the gross waste 
in Federal expenditures which needlessly raises the 
budgets of many Government agencies 


MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED 
We shall provide medical care benefits for the aged 
as part of the . . . Social Security insurance system. We 
reject any proposal which would reguir h citizens 
to submit to the indignity of . . 


HOUSING 
Today our rate of home building is | LO years 
ago. A healthy expanding economy le us to 
build two million homes a year in ighbor- 


hoods, for people of all ineg 
e can clear away 


1 family a decent 


ationality and ref- 

and to enable 

attered families e united with 

relatives already in our midst. origins quota 

system of limiting immigration contradicts the founding 
principles of this nation. 


YELICANS 


SMALL BUSINESS 
We favor spurring the economy by advancing the 
successful Eisenhower-Nixon program fostering new and 
small business. 


LABOR 
Labor and management cannot prosper without each 
other. They cannot ignore their mutual public obligation. 
Industrial harmony can best be achieved in a climate 


of free collective bargaining, with minimal Government 

intervention except by mediation and conciliation. 

with emergency situations imperiling 
ion must be found to 


Even in des 
the national sa 
enhance . 


Equality 1 f than equal right 
to vote and ion by Govern- 
ment. It 
equal opportunity, 
color, or national origin, to 
housing education, 
party ... from its v 
this promise a reality. 


EDUCATION 
— must 

the local commit . The Federal 
should assist sel piaiebion education with- 
out interfering with full local contro! of schools . . . 

Moreover . . . any large plan of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, such as direct contributions to or grants for teachers’ 
salaries, can only lead ultimately to Federal domination 
and control of our schools to which we are . . . opposed. 


Primary respor 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 
The President must continue to be able to reorganize 
and streamline Executive operations to keep . . . respond- 
ing to rapidly changing conditions. . . . Two top positions 
should be established to assist the President in (1) the 
entire field of national security and international affairs, 
and (2) governmental planning and management. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED 
We pledge . . . development of a health program that 
will provide the aged needing it, on a sound fiscal] basis 
and through a contributory system, protection against 
burdensome costs of health care. 


HOUSING 

Stubborn and deep-seated problems stand in the way 
of achieving the national objective of a decent home 
in a suitable environment for every American. 

Recognizing that the Federal Government must help 
provide the economic climate and incentives which make 
this objective obtainable, [We] will vigorously support . . . 
continued effort to clear slums, and promote rebuilding, 
rehabilitation and conservation of our cities. 


IMMIGRATION 
Republican conscience and Republican policy require 
that: (1) The annual number of immigrants we accept be 
at least doubled. (2) Obsolete immigration laws be 
amended by abandoning the outdated 1920 census data 
as a base and substituting the 1960 census. 





Minor 


EOPLE the world over think of the 
United States as a two-party de- 
mocracy. But there are actually some 
20 political party organizations that 
usually enter candidates in our Presi- 
dential elections. , 
In 1956 there were Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates from these 
and other party groups: States’ Rights, 
American Third, Independent, Conserv- 
ative, Industrial Government, Missis- 
sippi Black and Tan, For America, 
Militant Workers, Virginia Social Demo- 
crats, New Party, Constitution, and 
Christian Nationalist. 

A little more than 410,000 votes were 
cast for minor party candidates in 1956. 
[his amounts to about one-and-a-half 
per cent of the 62,000,000 Americans 
who voted that year. Most political fore- 
casters believe the percentage will be 
about the same in 1960. 

Many of these minor parties depend 
for support on write-in votes, for they 
have difficulty qualifying for a place on 
the ballot under different state regula- 
tions, For example, Henry B. Krajewski, 
a New Jersey tavern keeper and former 
farmer, cannot get his American Third 
party on the ballot in his own state. 

In the South, there will probably be 
some write-in votes for candidates other 
than Kennedy and Nixon—in protest 
against the strong civil rights planks of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
party platforms, But the leaders of the 
major parties do not foresee a “bolt” 
such as occurred in 1948 when many 
Southern Democrats broke away from 
the Democratic party and supported 
the States’ Rights party. The States’ 
Righters won Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and South Carolina. 

Here are what a few of the more 
prominent minor parties are saying in 
the 1960 election: 


> PROHIBITION. For President, Dr. 
Rutherford L. Decker. For Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. Harold Munn, Sr. 

The Prohibition party nominated its 
first Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates in 1872. The Prohibitionists 
desire “repeal of all taws which legalize 
the liquor traffic.” Prohibitionists had 
some influence in bringing about the 
[8th Amendment to the Constitution, 
which prohibited the sale and transpor- 
tation of alcoholic beverages. (Prohibi- 
tion was repealed later by the 2lst 
Amendment.) The party is also “unal- 
terably opposed to communism,” and 
favors a “careful scrutiny and review” 
of U. S. foreign aid practices. 


Party Candidates, 
1960 


Dobbs 
Socialist Workers 


Hass 
Socialist Labor 


The Prohibitionists are supported by 
many religious groups. Its Presidential 
candidate this year is a Baptist minister. 


>» AMERICAN VEGETARIAN. For 
President, Symon Gould. For Vice- 
President, Dr. Christopher Gian-Cursio. 

The American Vegetarian party is 
“opposed to the killing of animals for 
sustenance, sport, or style.” The party 
platform contends that the “fundamen- 
tal principle of ‘anti-killing,’ if interna- 
tionally adopted, would unconditionally 
eliminate wars.” 

For nearly half of its 12-year history, 
the party has pushed for the inclusion 
of a “Secretary of Peace” in the Presi- 
dential Cabinet—a man who, according 
to the party platform, is “preferably a 
Vegetarian.” 


> GREENBACK. For President, Whit- 
ney Hart Slocomb. For Vice-President, 
Edward Kirby Meador. 

“Greenbacks” was the name given to 
the paper notes issued by the U. S. 
government during and immediately 
after the Civil War. They were not 
backed up by metal reserves (silver or 
gold). The Greenback party, formed in 


1874, has continued to believe that issu- 
ing large quantities of “greenbacks” 
would bring about greater prosperity. 
The party platform seeks to “put money 
into the hands of the industrious people 
first.” 


> SOCIALIST. 

The socialist party decided this year 
not to present a Presidential ticket but 
instead “seek . . . the re-evaluation and 
re-alignment of all political forces in 
the United States.” The two-party sys- 
tem, as the Socialists see it, should have 
the conservative-capitalist groups in one 
camp and the liberal-labor groups in 
the other. The Socialist party is op- 
posed to communism, and favors a 
form of democratic socialism simila: 
to the British Labor party. 

Eugene V. Debs and Norman Thomas 
have been the best-known leaders of 
the Socialist party during its long his- 
tory. The party’s greatest show of po- 
litical strength occurred in “1912 when 
Debs won more than 900,000 votes 
(about six per cent of the popular vote 
that year). The party lost ground in the 
1920’s, but had a resurgence in the 
depression days of 1932 when Thomas 
polled 884,781 votes. Aftér that the 
party went into a steady decline. 


> SOCIALIST LABOR. For President, 
Eric Hass. For Vice-President, Mrs. 
Georgia Cozzini. 

Anti-capitalist, but also declaring it 
is anti-Communist, this party, organized 
in 1890, seeks a “peaceful and civilized” 
political revolution in the U. S. and the 
establishment of a “Socialist Industrial 
Union Administration.” * 

The party, which calls itself the only 
true socialist party in the U. S., declares 
that the issue in the 1960 campaign is 
“socialism and survival versus capital- 
ism and catastrophe.” 


> SOCIALIST WORKERS. For Presi- 
dent, Farrell Dobbs. For Vice-President, 
Mrs. Myra Tanner Weiss. 

The Socialist Workers are avid fol- 
lowers of the political philosophy of the 
late Russian Communist leader, Leon 
Trotsky, who was purged by Soviet 
dictator Stalin and later murdered in 
exile. 

The party avidly repudiates “Stalin 
ism” and the totalitarian structure ol 
the present Soviet government. It seeks 
establishment of a “Workers and Farm- 
ers Government.” Its platform calls for 
“a peaceful foreign policy,” which 
would include recognizing Red China. 





Personalities or 


FACTS or “MUD”? 


Campaign tactics have not always been honorable. 


Is “cleaner politics” making any headway ? 


N the 1956 election 

whisper passed from ear to ear in a 
New England state: “The Democratic 
candidate for governor is a_ secret 
drunkard!” Even though all his close 
friends knew the candidate to be a tee- 
totaler, many persons believed this 
whispered smear campaign lost the man 
the election. 

In 1958, a Republican running for 
the U. S. Senate from a Western state 
was attacked in newspaper ads appear- 
ing four days before the election. The 
ads reprinted a columnist’s charge that 
the candidate had manipulated unjusti- 
fied tax favors for a former colleague. 
Though the story later was proved to 
be false, this candidate, too, lost. 

The question this year: Will smears, 
invective, and lies mar and confuse the 
1960 campaign too in some states? 
Some observers fear the mud-slinging 
already may have begun. They point, 
for example, to charges made by a Re- 
publican against Senator Kennedy in 
the New Hampshire primary last spring 
that he was “soft” on communism. Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s record speaks otherwise 
—and Vice-President Nixon quickly at- 
tacked the smear and disassociated 
himself from the persons making it. 

Similarly, in the West Virginia pri- 
mary last May, a prominent Democratic 
supporter of Senator Kennedy implied 
that another candidate (Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey) had deliberately evaded 
military service during World War IL. 
Records show that Humphrey was 
given involuntary 4-F status during the 
war. When the primary was over, the 
Democrat who had made the charge 
apologized to Humphrey for his “error.” 


campaign, a 


[| mud-slinging is nothing 
new. Even George Washington was 
once assailed as a “traitor” by a politi- 
cal foe. Thomas Jefferson was called 
an “infidel,” Andrew Jackson a “mur- 
derer” and an “adulterer,” and Abra- 
ham Lincoln an “obscene ape.” 

A particularly ferocious whispering 
campaign was waged in 1928 against 
Al Smith, Democratic candidate for 
President—not by his opponent, Herbert 


Wide World 
Fake photo, showing former Sen. Millard 
Tydings (Dem., Md.) conferring with 
Communist boss Earl Browder, helped 
defeat Tydings in 1952. Tydings charged 
photo was patched from separate shots. 


Hoover, but by the 
Smith was branded a 
Romanist” because he favored repeal of 
anti-liquor laws and because he was a 
Roman Catholic. Many stories were cir- 
culated concerning the alleged influ- 
ence the Vatican might exert in govern- 
ment affairs if Smith were elected. 

On the other side of the fence, Re- 
publican Hoover was not to be spared 
either. In 1928 he was branded the 
“tool of Big Business,” and in 1932, the 
economic woes that had befallen the 
nation were attributed to him person- 
ally—in such phrases as “Hoover’s de- 
pression” and “Hoover's unemployed.” 

This year, one of the Presidential 
candidates is again a Catholic. Vice- 
President Nixon said earlier this month it 
would be “tragic” if Senator Kennedy’s 
religion became a campaign issue. “As 
far as I am concerned,” said Nixon, “I 
will decline to discuss religion... and 
will not allow anybody to participate in 
[my] campaign who does so.” 


| Fair Campaign Practices Com- 


mittee, an organization formed in 1954 
to promote a higher level of political 
campaigning in the U.S., reports that 
in 1958 smear tactics backfired in 55 
per cent of the cases studied—the 
smears actually rebounding to the ben- 


smear-mongers. 
“rum-soaked 


Issues? 


Wide World 
1940 Republican Presidential candidate 
Wendell Willkie was pelted with eggs 
during campaign stop at Chicago. 
Such abusive tactics are on the wane. 


efit of the person they were designed to 
hurt. 

Bruice L, Felknor, executive director 
of the committee, told Scholastic Maga- 
zines: “Party officials are shying away 
from anything that smacks of smear 
technique. Most of the trouble today 
is coming from individuals outside the 
party organizations—hate mongers hitch- 
ing rides on the campaign.” 

The harmful effects of mud-slinging 
are not limited to the candidate who is 
smeared, They penetrate deep into the 
fabric of American life as a whole. 
Here is a partial list of possible evils 
resulting from unfair campaigning: 
> It substitutes irrelevant name-calling 
for honest debate of the issues. 
> It drives honorable and _ intelligent 
men away from politics as a career. 
> It embitters and divides Americans, 
destroying their confidence in one an- 
other to meet real threats to freedom 
when they arise. 
> It gives publicity-hungry demagogues 
opportunity to sow hatred and fear. 
> It sullies the moral and _ spiritual 
image of the U. S. at home and abroad. 
>» It breeds cynicism and distrust in 
the attitude of Americans toward poli- 
tics and politicians. 

This year, as in 1956, candidates run- 
ning for major office throughout the 
U. S. will be asked to sign the “Code 
of Fair Campaign Practices” drawn up 
by the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee. Among other things, those who 
sign will pledge themselves to “con- 
demn the use of personal vilification, 
character defamation, whispering cam- 
paigns, libel, slander, or scurrilous at- 
tacks on any candidate or his personal 
or family life . . . and any appeal to 
prejudice based on race, creed, or na- 
tional origin . . . so help me God.” 
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P Precision Machinist 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose BEFORE you enlist. Here’s a special Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass 
the qualification exams, you choose the schooling you want before you enlist. And in many technical fields, Army 
schooling ranks with the world’s finest! Choose schooling from 107 courses. Successful candidates for the Graduate 
Specialist Program choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. Metal Working, Electronics, Missiles, 
Atomics, Auto Mechanics, Meteorology — many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job — men with good training 
move up fast.) Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


GRADUATEQSPECIALIST 








Problem: 


America’s need for electric power doubles 
about every 10 years. Before today’s high- 
school students are middle-aged, nearly a 
third of the electricity they use will be gen- 
erated by new power sources, such as atomic 
reactors. Making atomic-electric power plen- 
tiful and at a competitive cost is a vast eco- 
nomic and technical problem. But it is a 
problem that must be solved as quickly as 
possible to match the growth of our nation. 





Solution: 


General Electric’s “Operation Sunrise” is a 
plan already at work to make atomic elec- 
tricity economical by 1965. A few days after 
you read this, the Dresden atomic-electric 
power station (shown above), which is now 
supplying Chicago residents with 180,000-kw 
of power from the atom, is to be dedicated. 
Designed and built by General Electric for 
the Commonwealth Edison Company and 
the Nuclear Power Group, the new station 





to match the nation’s future growth 


will consume about 19 tons of atomic fuel a 
year. Compare this with the more than a 
half million tons of fuel a modern coal-burn- 
ing plant would consume. By furnishing sci- 
entists with the first factual operating data 


from a large-scale commercial power plant, 


Dresden is a major technological milestone 
in the nation’s drive toward meeting the chal- 
lenge of creating abundant electrical power. 
This privately financed plant is another ex- 
ample of the progress being made by General 
Electric and the electric-utility industry 
toward economical nuclear power. 
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It takes many 


things to meet 
a challenge 


like this 


Solving the complex problems in 
atomic electricity is exciting work. 
It takes courage and imagination 
plus these important ingredients: 


it takes resources —companies with 
sound financing, experience, and 
men and materials. Companies 
whose management and owners are 
willing to invest in research facilities 
like General Electric’s muftimillion- 
dollar Vallecitos Atomic Labora- 
tory in California; which paved the 
way for the Dresden power station. 


it takes economic freedom — free- 
dom to experiment, to tackle big 
jobs, and to work toward a goal, like 
“Operation Sunrise,”’ that is both 
good business and in the best interest 
of the entire nation. 


It takes people — highly trained 
minds, which are the most important 
ingredients of progress. General 
Electric, for example, has about 
2,250 scientists and engineers work- 
ing on atomic projects — and thou- 
sands of other skilled people. These 
men and women prepared for their 
present jobs by working hard at the 
school subjects still ahead of you. 


The challenge to you. Your educa- 
tion, if you take it seriously, can 
equip you to take an important place 
beside the men and women who are 
exploring new horizons, solving the 
toughest problems in scientific and 
economic history. The opportunity 
is yours—right now! 
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YOUR LECuIOW SCORECARD 
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How does a crack athlete keep his marks up? 


Nothing lifts grades like typing! 


And there’s no student portable like a 
slick-looking, sweet-working new Smith- 
Corona Galaxie! 

Sports star or not, you'll know the Galaxie’s 
a winner the minute you see it. It’s easy to 
type on, easy to learn on... helps you turn 
out neater homework and do it faster. You 
get higher marks... have more time for 


ports, clubs, all kinds of school activities. 


And typing’s plenty useful when you're 
through school, too. 

So if you'd like to star at homework as well 
as sports, start typing your assignments on 
a Smith-Corona Galaxie portable. Drop in 
on your Smith-Corona dealer and try out 
the Galaxie today. In six exciting new 
colors... just $5 down, complete with nifty 
luggage-style carrying case. 
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SMITH -CORGNA 


CIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 
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NEW! 


Helena Rubinstein’s Drug Discovery 
Gives Fast Help for Acne Breakouts 


Bio-Clear Medicated Cream 
Is Instantly Active! 


Fifteen teenagers on just these two pages needed help— got new fast help for 
acne breakouts. Even in one short week, their complexions looked clearer, 
healthier, in time for college or job interviews—in time for yearbook photos. 
It happened when they took part in clinical tests on Helena Rubinstein’s 
Bio-Clear™ Drug Discovery—one of the most important advances in the treat- 


ment of acne in decades. 


Samuel H. Bayles, Jr 
Ciass President —Track Only Helena Rubinstein’s Bio-Clear contains an exclusive Organic Sulphide 


Runs the girls ragged: 4 —based on a sound medical principle. Other preparations contain ordinary 
inorganic sulphur. This sulphur is lazy—needs time to convert to an active form 
before it can work. And it often needs help from resorcin or salicylic acid—the 
same harsh peelers used on corns and callouses! 


Bio-Clear’s exclusive Organic Sulphide is already converted! Bio-Clear goes 
to work instantly, gently—and your skin begins to respond at once! You see 
acne pimples dry up and shrink away—healthy new skin emerge! 


New Bio-Clear is the result of Helena Rubinstein’s continuous research into 
the problems of acne-blemished skin, which began when she was a nineteen- 
year-old student of science. Originally discovered in Europe and scientifically 
studied at a leading university, Bio-Clear was brought to the United States for 
further testing by dermatologists and by doctors at a leading hospital. Helena 

i Rubinstein’s exclusive drug discovery bears the Medically Approved Shield 
Claudia Leach | which means it has been medically tested on girls, boys, women and men with 
a Gates | acne skin. Bio-Clear is a triumph in acne care: 

Jewels’ e Bio-Clear dries up excess oils and shrinks away acne pimples fast! 
e Bio-Clear’s antiseptic action inhibits the growth of blemish-causing bacteria! 
e Bio-Clear is gentle —can benefit even problem skin sensitive to some other acne 
preparations! This permits day-in-day-out treatment that cuts down the danger 


of permanent scarring! 

Start Bio-Clear treatment now. Skin-toned — it hides while it helps heal. In one 
short week you, too, will see a clearer, healthier, complexion! Then be a friend — 
tell a friend about Bio-Clear. 

Only 
$ 100 no cosmetic tax At leading drug and department stores 


Didi Lombardo instantly Active Medicated Bais for Acne Panples 


Newspaper. Sociey ALLY 
ile stckof INT ; | ‘BIO- CLEAR © - 





Financing 
the 
Campaigns 


WHO PAYS? 


Will 


“Politics 


S the American humorist 

Rogers once observed: 
has got so expensive that it takes a lot 
of money even to get beat with.’ 

His words were spoken a generation 
ago but they are just as appropriate to- 
day. In the 1956 national election, ac- 
cording to some estimates, the com- 
bined campaign expenditures of both 
major parties was $200,000,000! Com- 
pare this figure with the $1,000,000 the 
Republican party spent in 1880 (a 
slaggering sum, then) for James A. Gar- 
field’s election, and it’s easy to see how 
campaign have indeed sky 
rocketed. 

One reason is that the U. S. popula 
tion has expanded tremendously and, 
with it, the size of the electorate. To 
reach more people, a candidate has to 
spend more—on advertising (news- 
paper ads, billboards, posters), print 
ing (leaflets, brochures), radio, and TV 

In recent years, television has played 
a larger and larger role in election cam- 
paigns. Today more than 85 homes out 
of every 100 in the U. S. have TV sets 
In just one television appearance, a can- 
didate could conceivably reach nearly 


expenses 


all voters. 

But a half-hour on nationwide T\ 
can cost $100,000—more than Abraham 
Lincoln spent on his entire campaign 
100 years ago! 

Last spring, former Presidential can 
didate Adlai Stevenson proposed that 
Congress pass a law requiring TV net- 
works to provide free time to major 
party Presidential candidates as a pub 


Huffale Courter Express 


lic service. Congress did not do so— 
although it did liberalize existing re- 
strictions by permitting networks to 
grant free TV time to major party can- 
didates without having to give equal 
time to minor parties. 

As a result, the TV networks offered 
free time for a series of face-to-face 
Nixon-Kennedy debates this fall. Both 
candidates accepted. The dates for the 
telecasts are Sept. 26, Oct. 13, and Oct. 
21—with a fourth possible on Oct. 8. 


Bu TV time is only one item in a 


campaign budget. Where will the rest 
come from? 

According to most campaign re 
searchers, 90 per cent will come from 
less than one per cent of the popula- 
tion—from wealthy families and indi- 
viduals, or from organized groups in 
business, labor, and government. 

Under the Hatch Acts, passed by 
Congress in 1939 and 1940, any person 
in the U. S. can contribute to any cam- 
paign fund he chooses. However, he 
cannot give more than $5,000 to any 
one candidate or campaign committee. 
The act’s aim: to prevent a donor from 
trying to “buy” control of a candidate. 

There are other limitations, too—to 
prevent organized groups from doing 
the same thing. For example: The Taft 
Hartley Act forbids both corporations 
and labor unions from making dire 
contributions to national election 
paigns. Federal and state la 
prohibit government workeyg@i® 
liciting funds from their_.¢@gie 
political purposes. 

But through theg## 
managed to finda 
strictions, U 
up volun 
cal” conimait 


individuals or that may expect 
political “payola” in exchange. 

It comes down to this, says Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation President 
John C. Cornelius: “Politics is too im- 
portant to be left exclusively to the 
politicians.” 





Draw your way to 


*500.00 


...and a free trip to WASHINGTON! 


Enter the Fifth Annual 


AMERICAN 


MERCHANT MARINE 


POSTER CONTEST 
53 PRIZES! 


Ist — $500 in cash 

2nd — $100 U.S. Savings Bond 

3rd — $50 U.S. Savings Bond 

4th — 25 prizes of $25 U. S. Savings Bonds 


HONORABLE MENTIONS—25 prizes of $10 each in c 


PLUS: The first prize winner and teacher will 











receive a free trip to Washington, D. C., to accept the award. 


Here’s what you do to enter: Design a poster to illustrate 
the contest theme: “SHIP AMERICAN—TRAVEL AMERICAN.” 
Te get good poster ideas you'll want to find out all you 
can about the U. S. Merchant Marine. 


America’s Merchant Marine is the vast fleet of privately owned 
American ships which sail the oceans, Great Lakes, and inland 
waterways. American passenger liners, tankers, cargo vessels— 
all are ships of the U. S. Merchant Marine. These American 
ships are vital to our world trade, carrying U. S. goods to all 
corners of the globe, and bringing back raw materials neces- 
sary to American industry. They take travelers and tourists to 
and from our shores. In times of crisis, they transport troops 
and military supplies for the Government. American ships are 
our lifeline with the free world. 

To find out more about the Merchant Marine, ask your teacher 
to write for a free Merchant Marine Information Folder to: 
Public Information Office, Maritime Administration, Room 
3085, General Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. It will give you many more ideas ...and you can sub- 
mit as many posters as you- have good ideas. Remember that 
each poster must have the theme words: “SHIP AMERICAN 
—TRAVEL AMERICAN.” 


Start now! And be sure to check all the rules ‘carefully. 
BONUS: The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on 
every mail truck and in every Post Office across the country 
during World Trade Week in May, 1961. 











RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 


private or parochial school in the United States and its 
possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be 
the original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


. Poster size: 11 x 14” desired. However, 22" x 28° may 


be submitted. 


. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the 


name of the student, home address, nome of school, school 
grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each 
student may submit. 


. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 23, 


1961. All entries from any one school may be mailed in 
one package—or individually if the teacher or principal 
approves. 


. The American | Maritime Industry reserves the right to make 


ical alterations in the first prize winning 
entry “ag conform with reproduction requirements. 





. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea 


and execution of theme by a special. board of judges 
whose decisions will be final. All entries become the 
property of The Maritime Industry to be used os it sees 
fit, and none will be returned. 


. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic 


Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 











At 17 it’s natural to ask... 


WHERE 
AM | 
HEADING? 


It is at about the age of 17 or 18, as he finishes high school, 
that a young man is asked to indicate his potential as a man. 
His place in society, ten or twenty years later, will be largely 
determined by the road he sets out upon during these years 
of initiation. Friends and family can be helpful. But if he is 
ever to be a man, it is during these years he must head 
himself in a definitive direction. And, in the final analysis, he 
must do it on his own. 

If you do not agree, what follows is not for you. 

Last year some 80,000 bright and ambitious young people 
were accepted for enlistment in the U.S. Air Force. They 
came from all walks of life, all parts of the country. The road 
they chose leads straight into the rapidly unfolding age of 
the future... the Aerospace Age. 

In the next few years many of these young men will be 
recognized as highly trained specialists in aviation and missile 
mechanics, radio, radar, electronics, administration and a 
host of other fields. The training and experience they will 
receive will give them a sound basis for a challenging way 
of life... the Air Force way of life. 


DO YOU MEASURE UP TO THE U.S. AIR FORCE? 

If you will be 17 or over when you graduate, you may be 
eligible for a career that starts in Air Force blue. If you are 
interested in learning « critical skill—a skill that will help 
you to make your way as a man in the Aerospace Age—the 
Air Force may well be your answer. If you want to head 
yourself into a rewarding career, as a member of our vital 
defense team, the Air Force stands ready to give you your 
start. And, if you are willing to work and to learn, the Air 
Force offers you the possibility of advancement to a super- 

isory level in just a few years. 


YOU AS AN ADULT 

Your worth to yourself and those who will depend on you 
as an adult will be determined by the way you prepare for 
adulthood. The job you will hold five or ten years from now 
is governed by the kind of training you receive and by the 
quality of experience that follows. These coming years hold 
jobs of increasing importance for the well-trained and ex- 
perienced technician. Air and space vehicles now on drafting- 
boards will require personnel of the highest caliber to operate, 
service and maintain them. It is in these important career 
fields of the present and the future, that Air Force technical 
training and experience can be of incalculable value to a 
young man who measures up. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION IN THE AIR FORCE 
Air Force technical training schools are of the very finest 
quality. The courses are worth thousands of dollars; and 


they vary in length from six to forty weeks or more. The 
student starts with the fundamentals of his specialty and 
ends up working with the most advanced equipment. 

The specialty into which a new Airman is classified, depends 
on three factors—his natural aptitudes, his own desires and 
the needs of the Air Force. This combination assures that he 
will begin his career in a field in which he has the ability 
to do well. And’it is all-important to your future that you start 
off in a career that pre-testing has indicated is right for you. 

The Air Force encourages its members to seek as much 
education as they can. College credits, earned during off-duty 
time, are largely paid for by the Air Force. You can attend a 
college near the base or a branch on the base and the Air Force 
pays up to 75 per cent of tuition costs, not to exceed $7.50 
per semester hour. The U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 
awards college credits through correspondence courses and is 
free except for a small registration fee. Should your 
academic progress reach the point where only one semester 
is required for graduation, the Air Force may assign you 
directly to the college or university of your choice for the 
final semester. Naturally, you would continue to draw full 
pay and allowances. 


OTHER BENEFITS YOU SHOULD CONS/DER 

Free medical and dental care, a 30-day vacation each 
year, travel, liberal retirement provision, and survivor bene- 
fits are some advantages that go with an Air Force career. 
There are widespread recreational and sports activities... 
baseball, football, basketball, golf, bowling, service clubs and 
hobby shops. 


WHERE ARE YOU HEADING? 


Only you can best determine if the next few years might 
wisely be spent in Air Force blue. On a street in or near your 


town there is an Air Force Recruiting office. Why not stop in 
and talk about it with the sergeant. Or clip and mail this 
coupon. There’s no obligation. 


THERE'S A PLACE FOR TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ON THE AEROSPACE TEAM— U.S. AiR FORCE 


CAREER INFORMATION 
Dept. S09, Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 





Please send me information about: 


{_] Airman career opportunities 
[_] Air Foree ROTC for entering college student 
(_] WAF program for young women high school graduates (over 18) 


NAME AGE 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 
COUNTY. 











STATE 
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ATTENTIVE AFRICAN: Democratic standard-bearer John F. 
Kennedy talks about foreign aid with a diplomat from Guinea. 


Looking 


UPI photo 


Over 


2 


UPI phote 


ASIAN ACQUAINTANCE: The Republican standard-bearer, 
Richard M. Nixon, greets a free world leader, Nehru of India. 


Our Shoulders 


Our national election has international significance 


HAIR-RAISING QUESTION 

haunts the sleep of American Presi- 
dential candidates these days, as they 
try to rest from the daily round of 
speechmaking, hand-shaking, and baby- 
kissing. 

The question is: “What if Nikita 
Khrushchev should say he favors me 
for President of the United States?” 

That would really be a “kiss of 
death”! 

Traditionally, Americans have resent- 
ed any foreign interference in our 
elections. Statesmen of friendly coun- 
tries have realized this, and have re- 
frained from endorsing any candidate. 
But their silence does not 
indifference. More than 
the choosing of an American President 
is a matter of worldwide concern. 

Fifty years ago, European 
papers could report the U. S. 
in a’small article on an 
Today, the same papers ar 
their readers to learn which candidate 
they prefer to see in the White House. 

There are several reasons why Elec- 
tion Day, November 8, will be a red- 
letter day in such faraway places as 
Bangkok and Bogota, Kiev and Cairo: 
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> 1. The United States is the richest 
and most powerful nation on earth, 
ind its policies are bound to have a 
heavy impact on other countries. 

> 2. Since World War II, the U. S. 
has been the acknowledged leader of 
the free world in the struggle against 
communism, 

> 3. The United States has given eco- 
nomic assistance, in one form or an- 
other, to more than 90 countries 
around the globe. 
past 15 years, this economic aid has 
totaled more than $81,000,000,000 

> 4. Recent advances in transportation 
and communication have linked all na 
tions more closely. At the same time, 
the invention of nuclear weapons and 
missiles has increased the 
worldwide destruction in 


and 


. | 
territories In the 
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case of an all-out war. 


OUR POWERFUL PRESIDENT 


In his role of chief diplomat, chief 
of state, legislative leader and 
mander-in-chief, the President is ad- 
mittedly the most powerful man on 
earth (see The President—Man with 
Six Hats, p. 20). It is not surprising 
that a Presidential election stirs up so 


COmM- 


much interest throughout the world. 

F'ew persons are watching the U. S. 
Presidential candidates more closely 
than the men in the Kremlin. They 
are concerned because they know that 
the U. S. is the chief roadblock in 
the Soviet drive for world domination. 

Soviet leaders would like a President 
who would be more “co-operative” in 
discussing such thorny problems as 
the future of divided Germany. They 
are likely to be disappointed, since both 
major candidates have promised not to 
appease the Soviets. 

Both the enemies and the allies of 
the U. S. are keeping an eye on this 
country’s military strength. At present, 
the U. S. is spending more than $45, 
000,000,000 a year for national de- 
fense. It has about 2,500,000 servicemen 
in uniform. In drawing up next year’s 
defense budget, the new President 
will have to ask himself: Should defense 
spending be increased or decreased? 
Should the U. S. speed the develop- 
ment of missiles and satellites? Should 
we increase our ground forces to meet 
the threat of small, “brush-fire” wars? 

The President’s answers to these 
and other questions will be awaited 





eagerly in the 40-odd countries which 
are military allies of the United States. 
This country now belongs to three re- 
gional alliances: the 15-member North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; the eight- 
member Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation; and—in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the 2l-member Rio Pact Or- 
ganization (although the last number 
may drop to 20 because of the Cubari 
government’s repudiation of the Rio 
Pact). While not a member of the 
Central Treaty Organization, the U. S. 
co-operates with that body in defend- 
ing the Middle East. In addition, the 
U. S. has signed mutual defense treat- 
ies with several other nations, includ- 
ing Japan and Nationalist China. 


AID FOR OUR ALLIES 


To help our allies resist Communist 
aggression, the U. S. has provided them 
with economic aid, troop contingents, 
and weapons. For military assistance 
alone, Congress this year appropriated 
$1,800,000,000. 

About 800,000 U. S. servicemen are 
stationed at some 80 army, air force, 
and naval bases in 25 countries, from 
Britain to Japan. In addition, the U. S. 
has deployed four squadrons of inter- 
mediate-range missiles in Britain, two 
in Italy, and one in Turkey. 

Soon after taking the oath of office 
next January 20, the new” President 
will have to face a number of problems 
relating to our alliances. He will have 
to decide whether to ask Congress for 
more money to equip our allies with 
up-to-date weapons. He will have to 
decide whether to increase or cut 
down the number of American troops 
and bases abroad. 

The President also will be expected 
to patch up any cracks in our alliances. 
These cracks are encouraged by the 
Soviets. U. S. Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Gates has said, “One of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s main objectives in life 
is to destroy our collective security ar- 
rangements.” 

In several countries, the Communists 
have tried to stir up resentment against 
the presence of U. S. troops and bases. 
Where that has failed, they have used 
threats. This summer, Soviet Russia 
declared that it would fire rockets on 
countries which allowed U. S. recon- 
naissance planes to take off from their 
soil. The countries receiving these 
threats are looking to the U. S. for 
protection. 

So are territories like West Berlin, 
which stand in the “front lines” against 
Soviet aggression. Citizens of /West 
Berlin—an island of freedom in Com- 
munist Eastern Germany—are counting 
on the U. S. to resist Soviet demands 
to withdraw allied troops from the 
city. Other “front line” territories which 
depend on U. S. military might for 


survival are Nationalist China and 
South Korea. 

Although they stand outside the 
U. S. defensive shield, many neutral 
nations are deeply concerned with the 
American election. Most of them are 
underdeveloped countries in Africa and 
Asia who are receiving U. S. economic 
aid. 

During the current year, the U. S. 
Congress appropriated $1,987,350,000 
for economic assistance to foreign lands. 
This figure does not include military 
aid. In addition, Congress has author- 
ized the spending of $500,000,000 for 
economic development in Latin Amer- 
ica. 
U. S. funds are going to needy allies 
and to “uncommitted” nations like Af- 
ghanistan, India, Libya, and Indonesia. 
Some money even goes to Yugoslavia— 
a Communist state, but one which re- 
fuses to take orders from Moscow. 

Foreign aid is used for a wide variety 
of purposes: to eliminate malaria in 
tropical countries; to develop local wa- 
ter supplies; to build schools and col- 
leges. One of the countries reaping 
the most benefit from U. S. aid is India, 
which has received more than $1,400,- 
000,000 in American grants and loans 
since the end of World War II. 

Although they welcome U. S. gifts 
of food and money, most underdevel- 
oped nations also want foreign capital 
to help build dams and highways, and 
to develop industries. The United States 
has encouraged the flow of capital to 
underdeveloped countries through or- 
ganizations like the Export-Import Bank 
—a U. S. government agency—and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, a specialized agency 
of the United Nations. ' 

The next President will have to de- 
cide how much money should be budg- 
eted for foreign aid, and he will have 
to persuade Congress to accept his 
recommendations. The underdeveloped 
countries are hoping he will support 


Herblock in The Washington Post 
“What if | were to turn up at 
the U. N. wearing one of these?’ 


43 


new projects for supplying them with 
badly-needed capital. 

In addition to being the world’s 
largest contributor of foreign aid, the 
U. S. is also the largest buyer of foreign 
goods. In 1959 it purchased from for- 
eign countries about $15,050,000,000 
worth of merchandise—ranging from 
cars to coffee. Understandably, the 
countries which sell to the U. S. are 
eager to increase their sales. They 
would like to see the next President 
oppose high tariffs, quotas, and other 
trade barriers. 

Because of its power and prestige, 
the U. S. is frequently called on to 
intervene in disputes between countries, 
or even within a single country. Some- 
times it does intervene. This spring, 
for instance, the U. S. brought pressure 
on South Korean President Syngman 
Rhee to retire, after riots in Seoul 
against the Rhee government. The 85- 
year-old chief of state stepped down 
from office soon afterward. 


SEEK U. S. SUPPORT 


In France and Western Germany, 
statesmen are seeking American sup- 
port for a move toward greater Euro- 
pean unity. In the past, the United 
States has given its blessings to several 
projects for economic and political co- 
operation—among them, the European 
Economic Community (Common Mar- 
ket), the European Coal and Steel 
Community, and the European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

The United States is being watched 
by. all persons who want a peaceful 
future—first, because U. S. deterrent 
power will make any nation think twice 
before launching a war of aggression; 
second, because the U. S. has been a 
leader in promoting “peace with free- 
dom.” 

To this end, the U. S. has offered 
several plans for world disarmament. 
However, the Soviets have refused to 
accept any plan which includes con- 
trols adequate to prevent “cheating.” 
Disarmament is expected to be a major 
topic at the 15th General Assembly of 
the United Nations, which opened in 
New York a few days ago. Diplomats 
are waiting to see if the next President 
has any suggestions for breaking the 
disarmament deadlock. 

Both major candidates are pledged 
to support the United Nations and other 
international organizations to which the 
United States belongs. This country 
contributes more than 32 per cent of 
the U.N.’s total revenue. 

Whether he is writing a speech for 
delivery at the U.N., signing a foreign 
aid bill, or presiding over a cabinet 
session on defense plans, the next man 
who sits in the President’s chair can 
be sure of one thing: The whole world 
is looking over his shoulder. 
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These figures represent the number of Congressmen 
elected to office in November of the years 
preceding the start of each Congressional session, 
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ILL the Democrats 

present two-to-one 
Congress after November 8? Or will 
the Republicans win control for the 
first time in six years? 

These questions are as important 
who will win the Presidency. Reason 
A complete victory for a political party 
in a national election means winning 
a majority of the seats in Congress as 
well as the Presidential pennant. For 
control of Congress by the party of the 
President-elect is almost essential fo1 
his legislative plans to be carried out 

In 1952, the tide of Dwight Eisen 
hower’s Presidential victory carried the 
Republicans to control of both houses 
of Congress. The Republicans lost that 
control in 1954 and, despite Mr. Eisen 
hower’s re-election in 1956, 
regain it. 

Today, there are 66 Democrats 
34 Republicans in the Senate. 

The House of Representatives has 
280 Democrats and 152 Repub! 
(plus five vacancies). 

Because of the addition of 
states of Alaska and Hawaii, the Senate 
has four more members (a total of 100) 
than it did in the Congressional election 
of 1958, and the House has two more 
Representatives (a total of 437) 

In 1910, however, membership in the 
House was “frozen” at 435. After the 
1960 census is finally tabulated, House 
membership will be cut back to 435 
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ind the number of Representatives each 
state can have will be reapportioned 
before the 1962 Congressional election. 
(According to a Federal law passed in 
1929 and amended in 1941, Represen 
tatives are re-distributed on the basis of 
population shifts after every national 
census. } 

Since House members serve two-yeat 
terms, they must participate in every 
Congressional campaign. Senators, by 
contrast, serve six-year terms ] hus 
only one third of the Senate’s seat 
ever up in a single election yea 

This year there are 22 Democrati 
and 11 Republican Senate seats at stake 
leaving 44 Democratic and 23 Repub 
lican carry-overs). Most political ana 
lysts believe it will require a 
upset for the Republicans to regain con 
trol of the Senate. 

The hardest-fought and most c: 

ontests may be fought in these states 
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> Kansas. Republican Sen. Andrew I 
Schoeppel is campaigning for his third 
term against Democrat Frank Theis, a 
who was the Kansas State 
Democratic Chairman four ago 
when the party made a comeback in 
this predominantly Republican 
state 


law yel 
years 


once 


> Oregon. Hall S. Lusk, 83, will retire 
after serving an interim Senate appoint 
ment since March following the death 
of Demoeratic Senator Richard L. Neu 


berger. Mrs. Maurine B. Neuberger is 
running for election to her late hus 
band’s seat. She is opposed by ex-Gov 
Elmo Smith, a Republican 


> Maine. The 1960 Senatorial contest 
in this state is the first in U.S. history 
to be waged between two women. The 
incumbent, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, 
is seeking a third term. Her Democratic 
opponent is Miss Lucia M. Cormier, a 
former Representative in the state legis 
lature and the first woman to become a 
floor leader in the legislature. 

> Massachusetts. Sen. Leverett Salton 
stall is running for a fourth term. In a 
primary earlier this month, Mayor Wil 
liam J. O'Connor of Springfield defeated 
Gov. Foster Furculo for the Democratic 
nomination 


> Iowa. Sen. Thomas E. Martin, a Re 
publican, is retiring. Campaigning for 
his seat are Democratic Gov. Herschel 
Loveless and Republican Jack R. Miller 


>» Wyoming. Democratic Sen. Joseph C. 
Mahoney, 75, is retiring. Vying for the 
vacancy are Republican Representative 
Keith Thomson and Raymond B. 
Whitaker, a Democrat who lost a 
House race to Mr. Thomson in 1958. 


> New Jersey. Republican Sen. Clifford 
Case, seeking a second term, won a 


(Continued on page 49) 
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MAT H 
fice), to Mi f - . 


D. R. may well be your 
most important course 


When you line up your curriculum for the new 
term, be sure to include D.R....our abbreviation 
for Dress Right. Once you embark on this easy 
course, you will find that wearing the right 
clothes for the occasion will give you the confi- 
dence in yourself and the respect of others that 
will make you a big man on the campus. Remem- 
ber... when you look your best... you do your best 
...So sign up for Dress Right... right now! 


Write Dept. D.R., AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16, N. Y., for FREE Dress Right text book 
“How to Dress Right’. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR, Inc. 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 





POWERS OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


To regulate commerce 
To conduct foreign affairs 
To coin = Dal 


‘Pgent petants end copyrigs 
0 copyrights 
* establish a postal service 

‘0 


iens 
To raise armies and maintain a navy 


7 


PERSONAL RIGHTS SUPERIOR TO 
EITHER NATIONAL OR STATE POWER 


Freedom of religion, speech, press 
Freedom from unreasonable search 
Right of trial by jury 

Right to hold property 


POWERS OF 
STATE GOVERNMENT 
To establish local governments 


city, , etc. 
oa ath of peopl. 


factory laws 
Laws with respect to the family, 
marriage and divorce 


POWERS DENIED BOTH TO 
THE NATION AND TO THE STATE 


To grant titles of nobility 


To levy duties on exports 
To pass ex post facto laws 


Mayor State Contests 


HE 50 states are the keystone of our 

republic. Our. Founding Fathers, in 
establishing our Constitutional system, 
divided the powers of government be- 
tween the state and federal govern- 
ments. The chart above shows the pow 
ers delegated by the Constitution to the 
federal government, the powers re- 
served to state governments, and the 
powers shared by both. 


Like the federal government, the 


states have constitutions which em- 
power them to create laws, levy taxes, 
provide a system of courts, etc 

The laws of a state are made by a 
state legislature and enforced by a gov- 


ernor, the highest elected state official 


More than half of 
the voters in the 
U.S. cast their bal- 
lots by machine— 
which assures ab- 
solute secrecy and 
automatic, speedy 
tabulation. But in 
many communi- 
ties ballots must 
be marked and 
counted by hand. 


The term of office of state governors 
and legislators varies from two to four 
years, depending on the state. 

This year, 27 governors and 7,874 
state legislators face re-election or re- 
placement. Of the governorships, 15 are 
presently. held by Democrats, 12 by 
Republicans. 

Here are some of the major gove 
norship contests of 1960: 


Herschel C. 
S. Sen- 


> Iowa. Democratic Gov. 
Loveless is running for the U. 
ate. Campaigning to replace him as 
gdvernor are State Attorney General 
Norman Erbe (Republican) and Lt. 
Gov. Edward J. McManus (Democrat). 


Chicago Board of Education 


The Republicans are hopeful of return- 
ing to power in a state they dominated 
for 18 years before Loveless was elected 
in 1956. 


> Kansas. State Attorney General John 
Anderson, Republican, opposes Demo- 
cratic Gov. George Docking, who is 
seeking re-election. Docking is the first 
Democrat ever to win two guberna- 
torial elections in Kansas. The Republi- 
cans hope to block his third-term as- 
pirations and bring the state back under 
Republican domination—where it was 
for 20 years prior to Docking’s election. 


>» Michigan. Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
decided last March not to run for a 
seventh two-year term. In the state 
primary, Lt. Gov. John B. Swainson 
won the Democratic nomination to suc- 
ceed him, and will oppose Republican 
Paul D. Bagwell, a Michigan State 
University official. 


> Nebraska. . Frank B. Morrison, who 
won the Democratic primary, is op- 
posed for the governorship by Repub- 
lican State Sen. John R. Cooper. Cooper 
will fight to bring the state back under 
Republican control, which it lost afte: 
17 consecutive years when Governor 
Brooks was elected in 1958. 


>» New Mexico. Democrats hope to re- 
elect Gov. John Burroughs. The Re 
publicans, whose candidate is Edwin L. 
Mechem, hope to' win back the state 
house, which they controlled for two 
terms prior to Burroughs’ election in 
1958. 


> West Virginia. Gov. Cecil H. Under- 
wood, the first Republican governor 
elected in this state in 30 years, is run- 
ning for the U. S. Senate. The opposing 
candidates to succeed him as governor 
are State Attorney General W. W, Bar- 
ron (Democrat) and Harold E. Neely 
(Republican). 


Wide World 
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Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what’s right and wrong on the 
road. Look again—then rate yourself against 
the list. But keep in mind that perceiving a 
traffic hazard is not enough. A good driver is 
always prepared to take instant action. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver —not the car. 








(Each hazard is located by letter and number. For example, !-5 indicates the 
location of the car in the middle traffic lane in the lower center of the picture.) 


1. Car passing on three-lane highway 
near crest of hill (1-5, lower center) 
2. Girl in open car practically sitting 
in driver’s lap (H38, lower left) 

3. School bus stopping to pick up 
children (D9, right center) 

4. Motorcycles weaving in traffic 
(E8, right center) 

5. Red flag is missing on pipes in 
truck (F9, right center) 

6. Car parked at roadside stand not 
completely off road (E7, center) 


7. Stalled car being pushed into 
highway traffic (C9, upper right) 

8. Man crossing road with packages 
(B8, upper right) 

®. Driver thoughtlessly backing out 
into traffic (B7, upper center) 

10. Two cars racing on side road 
(B3, upper left) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 


Prepared by the Shell Traffic Safety Center in consultation with Or. Leon Brody, Research 
Oirector, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
SSHELL OfL COMPANY, 1960. 


Automotive Safety Foundation. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 








The Passing Indian 


VER since its famous Wow Boys 
of 1941, Stanford has been a cradle 
for quarterbacks with golden arms. 

First came Frankie Albert, the fabu- 
lous left-handed thrower of the Wow 
Boys. He pitched Stanford to an un- 
beaten season, passed Nebraska dizzy 
in the Rose Bowl, then went on to a 
great career in the pros. 

Following Frankie down the years 
came such aerial artists as Gary Kerk- 
orian, Jack Douglas, Bobby Garrett, and 
John Brodie. 

And now painting all sorts of records 
in the sky is perhaps the greatest of 
them all—Dick Norman. The 6-foot 3- 
inch, 209-pound Stanford Indian put 
on a one-man sky circus last year. He 
led the nation in passing with 152 
completions in 263 tries (57.8 per 
cent). This was good for 1,963 yards 
and 11 touchdowns. His completions 
and yardage set new records for major 
college play. 

Dick also led the land in total offense, 
gaining 2,018 yards. on 319 plays— 
nearly 400 yards more than the runner- 
up! This made him the second player 
in history to net more than 2,000 vards 
in 10 games or less.(Drake’s Johnny 
Bright was the other, in 1950.) 

Single-game records set by the pitch- 
in’ Indian included: most passes com- 
pleted, 34, against California; most 
yards passing, 401, against California; 
and best percentage, 872, against, yep, 
California. (How the Golden Bears 
must hate the sight of that Indian!) 

All the experts agree that Dick is 
the greatest passer in college foot- 
ball. Though neither a great ball-han- 
dler nor a fast runner, he has that 
golden arm. He throws ’em like a bullet, 
short or long, and he’s always on target. 

Dick didn’t set any worlds on fire 
upon coming to Stanford from Lyn- 
wood (California) High School. As a 
freshman, he was always getting hurt. 
In fact, he put in only one minute of 
playing time with the Indian papooses. 

Upon coming up to the varsity in 
1957, he found four quarterbacks rated 
ahead of him. So he didn’t get to play 
at all, That saved him a year of eligi- 
bility. 

In 1958 it took him some time to 
get rolling. But once he did, he showed 


the shape of things to come. In the 
Semi-final game of the year, against 
Oregon State, he completed 21 of 31 
passes for 236 yards. And in the wrap- 
up against California, he hit 13 of 22 
for 156 yards. 

Splitting the quarterback duties with 
Bob Nicolet, Dick chucked 133 passes 
and completed 76 (57.1 per cent) for 
717 yards. That gave him a ranking of 
No. 2 on the coast and No. 8 in the 
country. Not bad for a soph! 

That made him a marked man for 
1959. But it didn’t stir a burr in his 
crew-cut. He started out by hitting on 
19 of his 28 tosses against Oregon, 
picking up 171 yards. That was good, 
but it was only a starter. 

The next game, against powerful 
Wisconsin, really put Dick on the 


passing map. Stanford came into the 
game as a 19-point underdog. The 
weather wasn’t fit for a dog, much 
less a forward passer. Lightning, thun- 
der, a 50-mile-an-hour gale, and a driv- 
ing rainstorm made passing impossible 
—but not for Dick. 

With Stanford trailing, 16 to 0, Dick 
began pitching. He helped rack up 
two touchdowns, and the finish found 
the highly rated Badgers hanging on 
the ropes. All in all, the Indian ace 
completed 17 of 25 tosses for 211 
yards. 

The Wisconsin coach, Milt Bruhn, 
called it the greatest exhibition of foul- 
weather passing he had ever seen. 
“That fellow,” he gasped, “could prob- 
ably complete passes in a frogman’s 
uniform under water.” 

And that’s the way it went all season. 
Norman never really had an off-day. 
Though playing on a weak team, he 
had all the opposing coaches biting 
their nails. 

The rangy pitching whiz is All- 
American right down the line. He isn’t 
earning his way through school because 
of his football ability. A fine student, 
he’s in Stanford on a scholastic, not 
athletic, scholarship. 

His favorites line up as follows: actor, 
Paul Newman; actress, Shirley Mac- 
Laine; singer, Frank Sinatra; school 
subject, math; and hobby, golf. 

For his greatest thrill in sports, he 
picks—you guessed it—the 1959 Cali- 
fornia game. And why not? How would 
you feel if you hit on 34 (a record) 
of 39 passes for 401 yards (a record) 
and a completion percentage of .872 
(a record)—against your school’s big- 
gest rival? 

A modest, soft-spoken fellow, Dick 
is majoring in mechanical engineering. 
His ambition in life is to be a success- 
ful engineer. But the pros may have 
something to say about that. They're 
eagerly waiting for him. 

Having stayed out of football for a 
year, he was eligible for the pro draft 
last winter; and the Chicago Bears 
made him a No. 5 choice. Betcha 
he’s a No. 1 pick by the other pro 
league (American Football League) 
this winter! 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Congressional Contests 
(Continued from page 44) 


tough primary battle last spring against 
Robert Morris, a conservative Repub- 
lican. Sen. Case faces Democrat Thorn 
Lord, a former U.S. Attorney for New 
Jersey. The Senator may be _handi- 
capped by the fact that he won his seat 
in 1954 by a scant margin of 3,507 
votes and that, in 1958, New Jersey 
elected its first Democratic Senator, 
Harrison A. Williams Jr., in 22 years. 


As important as who wins each Con- 
gressional seat is the question of who 
will lead the various Congressional 
committees when the election results 
are tallied. Committee chairmen in the 
Senate and the House act as “traffic 
cops” on legislation, and can hold back 
bills they consider less important or 
push bills they favor. 

Committee chairmanships usually go 
to the senior (ranking) members of the 
party that wins the majority in each 
house. Thus Democrats held chairman- 
ships in the 86th Congress. 

Here is what may happen in 1961 to 
some key chairmanships, depending on 
which party wins control. 


> House Rules Committee. Under Dem- 
ocrats: Howard W. Smith (Va.). Under 
Republicans: either Clarence J. Brown 
(Ohio) or B. Carroll Reece (Tenn.). 
The senior Republican committee mem- 
ber, Rep. Leo E. Allen of IIL, is retiring 
from Congress. 


> House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Democrats: Francis E. Walter 
(Pa.). Republicans: Rep. Donald L. 
Jackson (Calif.), Gordon H. Scherer 
(Ohio), or William E. Miller: (N.Y.). 


> Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Democrats: J. William Fulbright (Ark.). 
Republicans: Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
or Bourke B.-Hickenlooper (Iowa). 


>» Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Democrats: Richard B. Russell (Ga.). 
Republicans: Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.), 
Styles Bridges (N.H.)—both up for re- 
election—or Francis Case (S.D.). 


>» Senate Judiciary Committee. Demo- 
crats: James O. Eastland (Miss.). Re- 
publicans: Alexander Wiley (Wis.), 
Roman L. Hruska (Neb.), or Kenneth 
Keating (N.Y.). 


If the Democrats maintain control of 
Congress, and if the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket wins, Sen. Mike Mansfield of 
Montana may assume the Senate Major- 
ity Leadership now held by Johnson. 
He is said to be Kennedy's personal 
choice. 











JUNO. $85 


“WANTAGE Electricx, $95 


Famous for accuracy, built to serve for a 
lifetime, the Hamilton watch is styled to 
stand out—in class, on campus—everywhere. 


Perhaps you'll get your Hamilton this Spring. 


Fine jewelers everywhere are now featuring 
a full selection—including the style that's 
right for you. Hamilton Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. > Patented 
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$4 the unmistakable look of leadership 





“I was afraid she’d call on me...” 


- Y MOUTH felt dry and I wanted to 

crawl under my desk. ‘Please, 
please .. . let her pass me up today.’ ! 
kept saying to myself. 

“Those awful pimples on my face 
... 1 just can’t get up in front of every- 
one looking like this, I thought. Then, 
the bell rang, and I was saved! 

“Miss Martin caught my eye and 
motioned for me to come to her desk.” 


How Miss Martin Helped Me 


“She asked me if I was worried about 
my complexion. I hesitated, then nod- 
ded my head, ‘Yes.’ Then she asked 
me what I was doing about it. 

““*T’ve tried lots of things,’ I an- 
swered, ‘but they didn’t seem to help.’ 
And that’s when she told me about 
Clearasil. 

“She told me how Doctors developed 
Clearasil especially for pimples, and 
how it gives you the medications that 
Skin Specialists recommend for pimples 

‘Well, I took Miss Martin’s advice 
and tried Clearasil. And you know... 
it really works. My pimples started to 
disappear so fast I could hardly believe 
my eyes. 

“I knew that it must have made a 
big difference in my looks, because 
boys, who never even noticed me be- 
fore, started talking to me, and even 
asking me for dates. 

“The other day after class, Miss 
Martin told me how nice my complex- 


said, 


ion looks. I just smiled and 
‘Thank you.’ She knew what I meant.”’ 


How Clearasil Works Fast 


Here’s how CLEARASIL works fast to 
give you a clear, blemish-free skin: 
1. ‘Keratolytic’ action gently opens 
pimple cap so clogged pore can clear 
quickly ... and active medications can 
get inside the pimple. 2. Now antiseptic 
medications penetrate, stop growth of 
bacteria that can cause and spread 
pimples. Encourage quick growth of 
healthy new 'skin. 3. Oil-absorbing 
action works to dry up pimples fast. 

And CLEARASIL is skin-colored 
hides pimples while it works! Also 
CLEARASIL loosens blackheads so they 
‘float’ out with washing. 

Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests 
on over 300 patients, 9 out of every 10 
cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL (either lotion or tube). 
Guaranteed to work for you or money 
back. In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-last- 
ing Lotion squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). At all drug counters. 

Ask for CLEARASIL, largest-selling 
pimple medication because it really 
works. 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ 
supply of CLEARASIL,send name, address 
and 15¢ to Dept. TJ-9(fortube) or Dept. 
LK-9 (for lotion), CLEARASIL, 122 E. 42 
St., New York, N.Y. Expires 11/15/60. 





\ Say What 
7° You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 


Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


WINNING LETTERS 
A Vote for Luther Burbank 


Dear Editor 
Surely no man is more deserving of 
a place in the Hall of Fame than Luther 
Burbank, the great American horticul 
turist. During his lifetime, Burbank de 
veloped an astounding array of new 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers. After his 
death in 1926, these achievements 
served as an inspiration for a whole 
generation of American plant scientists 
As a youth Burbank became a gai 
dener to support his widowed mother. 
He liked to experiment and soon dis- 
covered ways to improve many crops 
Equally important, he was able to pro- 
duce new, extremely useful crops by 
the techniques of cross breeding and 
selection. It was hard, painstaking 
work. But Burbank achieved a score of 
brilliant successes—including the Shasta 
Daisy, the white blackberry, and the 
famed Burbank potato which provides 
farmers witha higher vield than any 
other species 
Today the world’s growing popula 
tion faces a food shortage. We must 
depend on science to find ways to in 
crease farm output and to create new 
crops. Luther Burbank and others like 
him have given us reason to hope that 
men of science can create a world of 
abundance for all mankind. 
Charles Plouman 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Editor's Note: A_ five-dollar- check 
has gone out to the writer of the above 


winning lette: 


Triple Tribute 


Dear Editor 
I am writing to congratulate you on 
the fine job World Week does for stu 
dents like me. I find the World Affairs 
Units fascinating and I enjoy you 
coverage of current events. In brief, I 
think World Week is fine, fine, fine. 
Deborah Weiner 
809 Virginia Avenue 
North Bellmore, N. Y. 
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THE MAN ON OUR COVER 


JUST BECAUSE you haven't 
seen his face in the newsreels 
lately, don’t underestimate the 
Man on Our Cover. Mr. Average 
American Voter is a very impor- 
tant person, On November 8, he 
will choose the next President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Average American Voter 
was born in the United States 
44.85 years ago. After 11.3 years 
of school, he served a brief term 
in the Armed Forces, and then 
took up a civilian occupation. 

Today, Mr. Voter works 40 
hours a week and receives $90.32 
in weekly wages. He has been 
married for 20.4 years and has 1.3 
children. Mrs. Average American 
Voter is a bit reluctant to disclose 
her age, but she'll finally admit to 
being 43.65 vears old. 

The Voters live in a 5.8-room 
house, whose present value is 
$14,066. They own 1.08 cars, .98 
of a refrigerator, and .90 of a tele- 
vision set. 

Despite his unassuming appear- 
ance, Mr, Average American Vot- 
er is the envy of millions around 
the earth. He can speak his mind 
freely on any subject. He can 
worship at the church of his 
choice. On Election Day, he can 
step into a voting booth and cast 
his ballot without hindrance for 
the men he wants to govern him. 

To people ruled by oppressive 
dictatorships, he must appear to 
be a very extraordinary fellow 
indeed, especially if they were al- 
lowed to meet him and know 
him. 


Sources: The Economic Almanac, the Statistical 
Abstrac f the United States 








"NEW IDEA! 

GET YOUR OWN 
PHOTO 

CALLING CARD- 
JUST LIKE MINE! 


SAYS TONY DOW, STAR OF 
“LEAVE IT TO BEAVER” 
G-E FLASHBULBS’ ABC-TV SHOW 


100 PERSONALIZED 
CARDS... . ONLY 2 


WHEN YOU SEND IN YOUR PICTURE 
AND A FRONT PANEL FROM ANY 
12-PACK OF G-E FLASHBULBS 
Your own picture, name, and school 
name (or phone number) printed on 
personalized cards! What a swell way 
to make sure new friends remember 
you...just hand him (or her) your card! 

These cards are sure to make a hit 
with all your friends—so clip the cou- 
pon and send for your cards right away! 


G-E PERSONAL PHOTO-CARD 
BOX 5601, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


TONY DOW 


Van Nuys High School 


iT’S FUN USING G-E FLASHBULBS! 

Taking flash pictures is easy—and it 
doubles the fun of having a camera. 
Just pop a G-E Flashbulb into your 
flashgun, get swell pictures of parties, 
sports, night scenes. So get a 12-pack 
of G-E Flashbulbs and send for your 
100 photo calling cards now! 





Teen Photogs! Enter Scholastic’s Photo 
Contest! Win prizes of $100, $50, $25 for 
best photos taken by highschoolers. if 
you use a G-E Flashbulb to take a winning 
picture, your prize is automatically dou- 
bied! For free rules, write to Scholastic 
Magazines Photo Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Please send me 100 personalized photo cards. ! enclose a wallet-size photo (24%4” x 3\4”), 
the front panel from a 12-pack of G-E Fiashbulbs and $2. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





PHONE NUMBER OR SCHOOL NAME 


Please print. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 








(choose one) 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











Man with Six Hats 
(Continued from page 20) 


treaties with other nations, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. He also 
receives ambassadors, appoints U. S. 
diplomats to posts overseas, and is re- 
sponsible for the general conduct of 
U. S. foreign policy. Occasionally he 
visits other countries to negotiate with 
their leaders or to solidify good rela- 
tions. This phase of the President’s work 
has increased many times over in re- 
cent years—partly through the increased 
speed and efficiency of jet age travel. 
In the past year, for example, President 


Eisenhower has made trips to Western 
Europe, Africa, Latin America, and 
Asia. 

> Chief of State: As official head of the 
Federal Government, the President 
speaks and acts for all Americans. This 
requires him to appear at important 
public ceremonies and to make frequent 
speeches explaining his policies. 

Many of these speeches are carried 
on nationwide radio and television. Re- 
cent Presidents also have adopted the 
practice of holding frequent press con- 
ferences to answer questions about 
world and national problems. 
> Commander in Chief: The Constitu- 








for black crows 


...when you're afield with 
the new Savage 24-M! 


Now you can pick ’em off at 100 yards or more! The 
upper barrel of the great new Savage 24-M rifle- 
shotgun is chambered for the hot new .22 Magnum 


rimfire cartridge. 
In every other way, the 


24-M is identical with the 


famed Savage 24. A must for experienced sports- 
men, in camp, on the trail or fishing. Ideal first gun 


for the beginner. 


As a rifle handling .22 long rifle, long or short car- 
tridges, the 24 is perfect for small game, varmints. 
A flick of the selector button-you’re ready with a 
shotgun shooting 3” and 2}4”.410 gauge shells! 
Write for free catalog of Savage, Stevens, 
Fox firearms. Savage Arms Corporation, 
Chicopee Falls 64, Mass. Prices subject to 
change. Slightly higher in Canada. 


$43.50 
MODEL 


24 


Savage. 





} son, 





tion establishes the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of all U. S. armed 
forces. He appoints officers and is re- 
sponsible for the country’s defense and 
military preparedness. 
> Party Chief: The President is. the 
leader of his political party. He helps 
to set up its legislative programs, keeps 
strong the ties of party loyalty, and is 
the chief spokesman for party policy. 
He is also expected to endorse and ac 
tively support the party’s candidates in 
state and Congressional elections. 

Even if the six Presidential hats were 
worn by six different men, the work 
load would be staggering. That’s why 
the President has aides and advisers- 
over 400 of them—and a Cabinet to as 
sist him in his job. The Cabinet today 
is a far cry in responsibility and power 
from the first Presidential Cabinet un 
der George Washington. That first Cab- 
inet had four members who met fre 
quently with the President in his study 
Today the Cabinet has 10 members who 
are heads of large departments employ 
ing thousands. 

Although the scope of the Presidency 
has expanded vastly, the system of 


| “checks and balances” set up by ow 


Founding Fathers in the Constitution 
still does its job of preventing the Presi 
dency from dominating or becoming 
dictatorial over the other two branches 
(Congress and the Supreme Gourt). 
For example, Congress need not fol 
low the President’s legislative program 
but can enact its own. If the President 
vetoes a law Congress wants, Congress 
can override the veto (by a two-thirds 
vote). And Congress can upset a Presi 
dent’s budgetary “apple cart” by vot 
ing more or less than the President 
wants. Moreover, Congress has the 
power to impeach a President—but onl) 
according to the Constitution, for “trea 
bribery, or other high crimes o1 


misdemeanors.” 


i is the first year since 1908 that 


the Presidential race does not have 
a governor or former governor as one 


| of the major party candidates. At one 


time, a state governorship was consid 
ered the most likely steppingstone to 
the Presidency, because a governor was 
assumed to have the necessary experi 


| ence in administration and leadership 


Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roose 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Cool 
idge, and Franklin Roosevelt reached 
the Presidency by this route. But Harry 
Truman and Dwight Eisenhower did 
not do so—nor will the victor in the 
1960 Presidential contest. The rising im- 
portance of broad national and interna- 
tional issues, with which Senators and 
Vice-Presidents might be more familiar 
than state governors, has apparently 
moved the spotlight. 
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ii“ i“ i“ Tops, don’t miss. “MiMGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


“14141 AIM AT THE STARS (Colum- 
bia. Produced by Charles H. Schneer. 
Directed by J. Lee Thompson.) 

This film traces the story of rocket 
Wernher von Braun from Ger- 
nany of the 1920’s to America of the 
1950’s. A scientist dedicated to the be- 
lief that mankind’s future lies in space, 
von Braun nevertheless had to deal 
with the world of here-and-now; main- 
ly to get materials for his experiments 
he joined the Nazi party, and — 
World War II he worked on the Ger- 
man V-2 rocket. After surrendering to 
the Americans at the close of the war, 
he was sent to White Sands, Arizona, 
helped change the’ course 
with the launching of Ex- 


xpert 


where he 
of history 
plorer I 
Curt Jurgens gives a sympathetic 
performance in the lead role; the good 
cast around him includes Gia Scala, 
Victoria Shaw, and Herbert Lom. If 
you're interested in the space race, this 
film is a but even if you're not, 
you'll find it has much to say about 


human values, too. 


must 


Mi“THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEIl 
(United Artists. Produced in Italy in 
Eastmancolor and Supertotalscope. 
Directed by Mario Bonnard.) 

When Italian film-makers produce a 
spectac le, they shoot the works—and 
that’s what they've done with this one. 
Set in Pompeii in 79 A.D. and based, 
though vaguely, on Bulwer-Lytton’s 
famous novel, it has hundreds of extras 
portraying Romans, worshippers of Isis, 
Christians being thrown to the lions, 
members of rival factions locked in 
hand-to-hand combat, etc. As a finale, 
Vesuvius erupts and destroys the city! 
Although none of this is to be taken 
very seriously, some of it is interesting, 
and Steve Reeves makes a muscularly 
impressive hero.—PHitie T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M) ; 
A 


Drame—(D Comedy—(C) ; Docu- 
Western—(W). 


entary Y Animated Cartoon—( ; 
“iv Inherit the Wind (D); Flute and 
the Arrow (Y); Gallant Hours (D) 
“ww Fall of the House of Usher (D); 
Song Without End (D); Time Machine 
(D); All the Young Men (D); Mountain 
Road (D) 


“Lost World (D); Ice Palace (D) 
Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D) 
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meet the liveliest gadabouts on campus 


If you think you've heard everything—wait till you hear the new Webcor 
“tote-ables”! Mite size. But 6-transistor strong. With the merely soundsational 
“voice” and tone that Webcor’s famous for. They’re beauties. Tailored to 
snuggle in your hand, or give you a pocketful of music—wherever you go. 
Each Webcor radio comes complete with these “‘bonuses’’: An earphone, in its 
own leather case, for private listening. A soft leather carrying case with handle. 
A 9 volt battery (the lastingest). 

So, play it shrewd when you’re radio shopping. Remember, any way you play 
it—you get more with a Webcor! 

Webcor 6 Transistor AM Radio—Model 305. Weighs less than half a pound. 


Here’s the cutie you can count on to bring a2 all your favorite pro ee 
sound! Smart black and white or black golden 


speaker grille. $34.95. 


Webcor 6 Transistor AM-Short Wave Radio— Model 306. Pocket-size . . . power- 
packed! Gives you all standard AM stations plus Short Wave. Lets you 
orate on exotic “far-away oe Model includes 7-section telescopic 
Short Wave rod antenna. $44.9 


) WEBCOR IS BUILT 


to give you the greatest 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 





Farrell the Great! 


HERE are an increasing number 

of musical authorities who flatly 
insist that Eileen Farrell is “the first 
totally American great singer.” And 
there is increasing evidence on records 
that they’re right! 

True, there have been other Ameri- 
cans who have achieved greatness in 
Italian opera (Ponselle) or Wagnerian 
opera (Traubel), or who showed ex- 
traordinary versatility (Tibbett, Kirsten). 

But you can name only one Ameri- 
can who excels at singing just about 
everything—Italian or Wagnerian opera, 
baroque recitals or jazz or musical 
comedy—and that’s Eileen Farrell. 

Take, for example, the LP Eileen 
Farrell in Grand Opera (Angel 35589) 
In this one, her rich soprano soars 
gloriously through arias by Verdi, 
Tchaikowsky, and others. The prize 
of the album is her anguished inter- 
pretation of “To This We've Come” 
from Menotti’s 1950 view of Cold War 


brutality, The Consul. This one’s a 
real chiller, 

Miss Farrell presents a virtual feast 
of 12 Puccini Arias in a Columbia al- 
bum (ML 5483). Two Tosca selec- 
tions are superb, and it is marvelous 
to hear a soprano really hit all the 
notes of Doretta’s delightful aria from 
La Rondine. Although some people may 
find Farrell's voice too heavy-timbered 
for the delicate heroines of La Boheme 
or Madame Butterfly, she nonetheless 
sings these with a genuine feeling for 
both their words and melody. More- 
over, one selection is worth the whole 
price of the album: Turandot’s devil- 
ishly difficult entrance. Farrell knocks 
it off with a breathtaking élan which, 
by itself, rates the adjective “great.” 

Turning to Wagner, Miss Farrell joins 
the Boston Symphony (under Charles 
Munch) for an opulent performance of 
the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan 
and Isolde (RCA LM-2255). On the 
reverse side, she fares less well with 
Brunnhilde’s Immolation, straining for 
the highest notes and missing the over- 
powering grandeur of earlier Flagstad 
or Traubel discs. But even a great 
singer must be allowed one “miss.” 

From the heroics of Wagner to the 
serene harmonies of Bach-is quite a 
jump—but Miss Farrell takes it beauti- 
fully by joining Jan Peerce and the 


CBS 
From Bach to bop—that’s Eileen Farrell. 


Bach Aria Group for a splendid pro- 
gram of songs (Decca DL 9408). 
Finally comes an LP gem called 
I've Got a Right to Sing the Blues 
(Columbia CL-1465). Here are 12 
songs usually associated with Lena 
Horne or Judy Garland—and all I can 
say is that if Lena and Judy want to 
retire tomorrow, Eileen can forget about 
her “Met” Opera debut this year and 
carry on for them. This is no opera 
diva attempting to be “one of the 
folks,” as is often the effect when 
other concert singers tackle the pops. 
Wait till you hear her belt out “Ol 
Devil Moon” or the moanin’-low “Sup- 
per Time”—and realize this is the same 
gal who sang “To This We’ve Come” 
or Turandot’s aria above. Yowiel 
—Roy HEMMING 








IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FUTURE ? Just for a moment, look with a very personal 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 


and education entitie them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man 

if you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


[Upfohn |. Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kai 

Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? [ What is a Pharmacist? () 

What is a Biologist? () What is an Engineer? () 
What is a Medical Technologist? () 
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Show of the Week: Fred Astaire’s 
infrequent TV appearances have be- 
come rare treats. There’s another one 
this Wednesday (September 28), a 
special on NBC called “Astaire Time.” 
Barrie Chase, who has become Astaire’s 
steady TV dancing partner, will again be 
present. Music will be supplied by 
David his orchestra and 
Count Basie. 


Rose and 


> Wednesday, September 28 — The 
Armstrong Circle Theater, on CBS, 
returns for a new season, and its first 
show will be a program tracing the 
history of presidential campaigns. A 
new Wednesday show on ABC is Hong 
Kong, an adventure series set in that 
glamorous British outpost in China. 

> Thursday, September 29—CBS Re- 
ports gets back to work, with its first 
report titled “The Year of the Polaris,” 
the story of the missile-launching sub- 
marine. And this same night CBS takes 
the wraps off its much heralded new 
program, The Witness, which will tell 


the stories of famous rogues of the 
past—some fictional, some real—in a 
new dramatic form. Each ef the rascals 
will be investigated, and will testify in 
his own defense. 

> Friday, September 30—The DuPont 
Show of the Month, on CBS, begins its 
season with an adaptation of Sidney 
Kingsley’s “Men in White,” a drama 
about hospital life. Also back in action 
on Friday is NBC’s Bell Telephone 
Hour, with a fine musical hour featur- 
ing Van Cliburn, Benny Goodman, Sally 
Ann Howes, Howard Keel, and dancers 
Melissa Hayden and Andre Eglevsky. 
This first show is called “Holiday in 
Music.” 

Three new shows will bow on Fri- 
day, and one of them is a genuine 
experiment. It’s ABC’s The Flintstones, 
a situation comedy in animated car- 
toon form, produced by the studio 
which does Huckleberry Hound and 
Quick-Draw McGraw. Then there’s The 
Westerner on NBC, and a new de- 
tective series on the same network, 
Michael Shayne. 
> Sunday, October 2—The Shirley Tem- 
ple Show this week does “Winnie the 
Pooh” on NBC, with Miss Temple 
serving as narrator and guide, and 
most of A. A. Milne’s characters acted 
by Bil and Cora Baird’s puppets. A 
special on CBS Sunday is “Love in 
America,” a comedy revue with Art 


55 


Carney and Tony Randall examining 
American romance. 

There are three new shows starting 
Sunday. CBS is making a program 
out of Candid Camera, the hidden 
camera which was part of The Garry 
Moore Show last season. Eddie Albert 
and Dorothy Collins will help with 
the stunts, and Arthur Godfrey will 
be on this first. show. Then there’s The 
Islanders on ABC, another adventure 
series, and The Walter Winchell Show 
on the same network, with the veteran 
gossip columnist hosting a news and 
entertainment half-hour. 
> Monday, October 3—NBC has Bob 
Hope set for his first big show of the 
season, with Patti Page and Bobby 
Darin assisting. 

And there are several new programs 
premiering on Monday. CBS has two 
situation comedies, Bringing Up Buddy 
and The Andy Griffith Show. ABC has 
another mystery-adventure, Surfside Six. 
> Tuesday, October 4—The big item 
on Tuesday is a special, “Rivak, the 
Barbarian,” an hour of ancient history 
adventure starring Jack Palance. There 
may be a series based on this character. 

Premiering on Tuesday is Stagecoach 
West, ABC’s only new Western of the 
year. The star, Wayne Rogers, is a 
Princeton graduate who left Harvard 
Law School to study acting. 

—Dick KLEINER 
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A Complete Line of WEAREVER Pens and Pencils from 25¢ to $1.95 
DAVID KAHN, INC. > NORTH BERGEN, N. J.°* World’s Largest Pen Manufacturer 


TRI-COLOR’ 
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FUND RAISING? 


PACKED and ready to selll 


SOLAR 
FAMILY PACK OF Six 
—._LIGHT BULBS 
. SS 

SOLAR‘ 

gives you 
plus profits 

without 
investment 


Send no money with order. Order any amount of 
full cases. Solar will prepay freight on 10 cases 
or more. Please allow 2 or 3 weeks delivery 
The Solar “Family-Pack” contains two 60's, two 
75's and two 100 watt bulbs, in a handy, attrac- 
tive, red, white and blue pack. Each CASE con- 
toins 18 ‘Family-Packs” in a convenient Carry- 
All Case. If a higher unit sale is more convenient 
Solar has available an 8 unit pack at $2.00. 


Here is 
your 
profit 

SOLAR ELECTRIC CORP., Warren, Penna. 


SOLAR ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
WARREN, PENNA. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send us ful! detoils regarding 
Fund Raising Program. 


EACH FAMILY PACK SELLS FOR $ 1.50 
YOUR COST PER PACK 8s 
YOUR PROFIT PER PACK $ 45 
YOUR PROFIT PER CASE. $ 11.70 
YOUR PROFIT PER 100 CASES $1,170.00 
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Nome 
Address. 
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Wide World 


The White House, home of U. S$. Presidents since 1800. 


The Presidential Tree 


F the 33 men who have been Presi- 
| QO dent, 28 traced their family trees 
back to England, Ireland, or Scotle :d. 
The state of Virginia, aptly named 
the “Mother of Presidents,” has given 
the U. S. eight Chief Executives. Ohio 
runs a close second—with seven 
[he average age of our Presidents 
at inauguration was 55 years. Only six 
were under 50—Theodore Roosevelt, 
42: Grant and Cleveland, 46; Pierce, 
48: Polk and Garfield, 49. Oldest at 
inauguration have been W. H. Harrison, 
68; Buchanan, 65; Taylor, 64; Eisen- 
hower, 62. When he leaves the White 





E-now IN-JUST 4’ (FEET)-OF-SPACE = 
ENJOY THE REAL THRILL OF PHOTOGRAPHY with the 


COMPLETE BESELER HOM 


fer eeneeenanm am mnie 


Just unpack the box—and only 4 fee 
of space in your bathroom, basement/ p,,, 
or closet becomes a fully equipped, 
modern home darkroom! 


The world famous Beseler 23C 

Eniarger is the “heart” of the 

Oream Darkroom Outfit. It’s so 

versatile and precisely engineered 

that ,>4 can make enlargements as 

big as you want them—even mural size—in 

black and white or full, brilliant colors from 8mm 
up to 24 x 3% size negatives. Beseler 23C is the 
very same enlarger used in thousands of smal! 
studios and advanced amateur darkrooms. Yet, it 
works so simply that you'll produce big, beautif 
prints the first time you try it 
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And with this precision eniarger you 
receive everything else you need to set 
up your darkroom—25 pieces of custom 

matched equipment. 
MAKES AN IDEAL LIFETIME GIFT FOR THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY . . . WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 

1 222 South 18th Street, East Oran 
i Please send FREE booklet, “Fun in The Darkroom” 
' Name___ 
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House in January, Eisenhower will have 
been the only man to be President at 
the age of 70. 

None was an only child. (Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, often erroneously called 
an only child, had a_ half-brother.) 
James Madison and Benjamin Harrison, 
with 11 brothers and sisters each, had 
the biggest families. 

Five were born in October, and five 
in November. Neglected is June, which 
lacks a single Presidential birth date. 
(Kennedy was born May 29, Nixon, 
January 9.) 

In high school or its equivalent, our 
Presidents ranked from “C” students 
to “A.” Some, like John Quincy Adams, 
Chester Arthur, and Theodore Roose- 
velt, were “brains.” Five Presidents 
were graduated from Harvard, three 
from William and Mary, and two each 
from Princeton and West Point. Nine— 
including Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, 
and Truman—never went to college, 
but were widely read and studied much 
on their own. 


a THEIR professional lives, 24 Presi- 
dents were lawyers. Three Presidents— 
Taylor, Grant, and Eisenhower—were 
career soldiers. 

Eighteen Presidents the 
armed forces during a war, but only 
two were ever wounded in battle (Mon- 
roe and Hayes). 

And 19 of our 33 Presidents served 
one or more terms in Congress. 

Only a few of our Presidents have 
been relatives of other Presidents, John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams were 
father and son. William Henry Harri- 
son was the grandfather of Benjamin 
Harrison. Madison and Taylor were 
second cousins. The two Roosevelts 
were fifth cousins. 

James Buchanan was the only bache- 
lor President. One, Grover Cleveland, 
was married in the White House. Our 
Presidents had a total of 124 children. 
With 15 children, John Tyler was easily 
the champ President-father. 
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For Your Reference 


BOOKS BY THE CANDIDATES 


The Strategy of Peace, by John F. 
Kennedy; edited by Allan Nevins. The 
Senator states his position on foreign 
policy, defense, civil rights, etc. (Har- 
per and Brothers). 

The Challenges We Face, by Richard 
M. Nixon. The Vice-President speaks 
on American education, the Communist 
threat, foreign aid, and other matters 
(McGraw-Hill). 


BOOKS ABOUT THE CANDIDATES 


Richard Nixon, A Political and Per- 
sonal Portrait, by Earl Mazo (Harper 
and Brothers). 

The Real Nixon, by Bela Kornitzer 
(Rand MeNally). 

The Facts About Nixon, An Unau- 
thorized Biography, by William Cos- 
tello (Viking). 

John Kennedy, A Political Profile, by 
James MacGregor Burns (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

The Remarkable Kennedys, by Joe 
McCarthy (Dial). 


OTHER PERTINENT BOOKS 


Politics 1960, edited by Francis M. 
Carney and H. Frank Way, Jr. (Wads- 
worth), 

The American Voter, by Campbell, 
Converse, Miller, and Stokes (Wiley). 

The Costs of Democracy, by Alexan- 
der Heard (Chapel Hill). 

Facts About the Presidents, by J. N. 
Kane (H. W. Wilson). 

The American Presidency, by Clinton 
Rossiter (Harcourt, Brace). 

The Voter's Presidential Handbook, 
edited by John A. Wells (McDowell, 
Obolensky ). 


PAMPHLETS 

The Voter's Guides, by the League 
of Women Voters of the U. S. A. 

Nomination by Convention—Still the 
Best Way? (Vital Issues, Vol. 9, No. 8). 

The Role of Political Parties U. S. A. 
(Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 461 Park Ave. South, New York 
City). 

Write the American Heritage Foun- 
dation, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y., for listing of free and inex- 
pensive pamphlets, posters, etc., on the 
1960 elections. 


TELEVISION 


Candidates Kennedy and Nixon will 
participate in a face-to-face debate on 
major TV networks September 26 and 
October 21. They will also participate 
on “news conference” programs tenta- 
tively scheduled for October 8 and 13. 
Consult your local newspaper for time 


and stations in your area. 








Do you pass the 





Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration? 
A. If you want to pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi- 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional’’... the kind that 
comes when he holds you close! 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don't 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands—and it causes the most 
offensive odor. 

















Q. Why is angio cream America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, ARRID CREAM Deo- 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irrita- 
tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from “Dress Rot.” 


Q. How can you overcome this 

“emotional” perspiration? 
A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient spec#f- 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it's here 
... exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 


Girls who know the answers 
use Arrid to be sure | 


It’s more effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used 
daily, new antiseptic ARRID with Perstop* actually 
stops underarm dress stains, stops “Dress Rot,” 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! 


*Carter Products Trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants 
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Cool Cat 

The conservative lady 
had allowed herself to be 
Miami Beach vacation by teen 
daughter. The daughter was muc!l 
pressed with the place but the mot! 
had her reservations. 
One morning when they 

their hotel porch faci 
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Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic t 
set—Also fabulots British Colonial Accumulatior 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send l0¢ ¢ 
pate approvals included. 
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Aviation IS the future ...it can be yours! 
Offering you high pay, prestige, security... 
a place in the lead rank of an exciting 
field. Choose the aviation direction you want, 
study at world-famous Embry-Riddle in air 
minded Miami. Top-ranked courses in oll 
phases of aviation, including Business Pilot 
with a BBA degree (in conjunction with the 
University of Miami). E.R grads are in 
demand, Placement service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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AERONAUTICAL 


Dept. R — Aviation Building * Miami 30, Florida 
Att’n: Dean of Admissions 


| choose aviation! Send me complete infor- 
mation on E-R Aeronautical Training. 

Name 
Address 
City 


Stote 


Age 


Fee fee Si heres. 


My interest is in: ("] Aero-Engineering Tech. 
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Avenue, a natty young fellow attired 
in walking shorts, polo shirt, and cap 
came out of the lobby, strode to a small 
foreign-make roadster parked at the 
recklessly zoomed it away 
down the street. 

“Did you see that 
Mama?” whispered the daughte1 

“T didn’t any dashing guy 
nother “All I was a 
] ] } 


boy in short pants go off in his 


curb and 


dashing 
the 


see 


responded. saw 


Wall 


Eager Beaver 
jalopy puffed up and « 
halt at the toll bridge 
said the bridge keeps 
cried the driver, 


An old 
ittling 


as he ( li I 


It’s That Last Blow 
pedestrian, who didn’t g 
way in time, was struck 
by a big, mangy dog wh 

ver the crest ofa hill ar 
him into a ditch. He barel 
risen and started to dust himself off 
when a girl in a miniature foreign sports 
view and knocked 


ping 


pulted had 


car hove into him 
down again 

The dog didn’t hurt me a bit,” he 
reported later, “but that tin can tied to 


ail darn near killed me.” 
Benneti ¢ 
Whoops! 

Sad about the disappearance of Pro 
Hill,” said James, polishing his 
“He was a profound thinker 
thinking no matte 
replied another club 
him 


tesso1 
brassie 
“Yes 


where he 


always 
was,” 
Fancy, the last time I saw 
bathing, and he suddenly 
‘Tm thinking!! [I'm think 


man 
we were 
called out 
ing!!’ 

“You idiot! “The 


tessol lisped - H Folks 


Difficult Case 
Man: “I want to buy a pillo 
Salesgirl: “What size?” 
Man: “I don’t know, but I wea: 


seven hat.” Miss 
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Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


Ignacy Jan Paderewski, great Polish 
pianist, composer, and statesman, will 
be honored on the latest 4- and 8-cent 
“Champion of Liberty” stamps, to be 
issued October 8 at Washington, D. C. 

Paderewski was one of the world’s 
greatest pianists. He was also a Polish 
patriot, and worked throughout most of 
his life for the freedom of his country, 
Poland. In 1919 Poland became a re- 
public, and Paderewski served as its 
first premier. When the German armies 
seized control of Poland in 1939, 
Paderewski was so saddened that he 
gave up playing concerts in public. He 
died in 1941, and is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 

If you want first-day covers of these 
stamps, write your own address on an 
envelope. Put the value and name of the 
stamp you want on the envelope’s upper 
right-hand corner. Place this envelope 
in another envelope marked FIRST-DAY 
COVERS, and mail it at least a week 
ahead of the date of issue to: Post- 
master, Washington 13, D. C. Be sure 
to enclose a money order to pay for the 
stamps, 

New Issues: The U. S. Post Office 
issued two new commemorative stamps 
this month. The fourth “American 
Credo” stamp featured Francis Scott 
Key's words from The Star-Spangled 
Banner: “And this be our Motto, in God 
is our TRUST.” First-day sale was at 
Baltimore, Md., site of Fort McHenry. 
Key wrote The Star-Spangled Banner 
while the British shelled Fort McHenry 
during the war of 1812. 

A new 4-cent stamp marks the 150th 
anniversary of Mexico’s independence 
from Spain. 

Olympic Games Special: Would you 
like to own a big collection of foreign 
postage stamps honoring the Olympics? 
Each stamp is different, but all portray 
athletes from around the world. Send 
10 cents with your request to: H. E. 
Harris & Co., Dept. R-32, Boston 17, 
Mass. -M. Ronan 





America Votes 


By Claudia Mincey, Clear Lake High School, Cocoa, Fla. 
* Starred words refer to candidates and issues in the 1960 election 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Sch tic Mogazi 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sei- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
seperate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
thet the puzzle is ori 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name,address,school,and [44 
eam. Be ee me nee . 
itor, lastic 

zines, 33 West 4 rT) 
Strest, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next week's issue. 
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In addition to electing a new Presi- 
dent, we will also elect new members 
to _—_— in November. 

Chief Justice of U. S. 

. It merged with the AFL (initials). 

. Bob head up and down. 

. Precedes CD. 

4. Current Soviet exchange film “And 
Quiet Flows the e 


}. Busy insect. 
17. Shows where or when ( prep.). 
8. Also 


GOP Vice-Presidential candidate. 
Twenty-third letter of Greek alphabet. 


3. You need these to row. 


Grief. 


26. Democratic Presidential candidate 


(first name). 
. “In one _ and out the other.” 
A political candidate “throws his 
in the ring.” 
Contend. 
F< bid. 
. The Republican Party. 
Useless without bullets. 


3. 1960 is an election 


Democrat (abbr.). 

. Member of Philippine Moro tribe. 
Free from charges or deductions. 

. Republican Presidential candidate. 
7, Nickname for Theodore. 

. Demand loan (abbr.). 

. “Man’s best friend.” 

yy E> ee ee 

2. This means “for example” (abbr.). 


53. Made in Detroit. 
54. Wife of 45 Across (first name). 


3, Fred Astaire impersonated this “far 
out” candidate in his last TV show. 
Loser in an election must concede 


. Present Secretary of Interior. 

. Raleigh is capital of this state (abbr.). 
8. Help. 

. Work instrument. 


Bancroft, star of The Miracle 


Worker. 
. Decay. 
. Road (abbr.). 
. Taking down notes. 
. Feathered scarf for the neck. 
. At this time. 
. Presidential candidates must be at 


least 35 years of ______.. 


7. Residue of a fire. 

. Metal-bearing dirt. 
. Female deer. 

. “A watched 

. Taste with pleasure. 
. Two-faced Roman god 

. Tear apart. 

. Ugly old woman (slang). 

2. Democratic Vice-Presidential candi- 


_ never boils.” 


date. 


. Revolver (slang). 
. Bewitch. 
. Seed in a hard shell. 


. Government financing depends on 


this. 


9. Elongated fish. 
. Do this before planting. 
. Cut grass. 
. Confederate general. 
. Wife of TV’s Thin Man. 
. Back of neck. 
. Wall across a water course. 
. Its airmen fought the “Battle of Brit- 


ain” in World War II (abbr.). 


3. Cubic (abbr.). 
. Tellurium (chemical abbr.). 
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Wrinkle Resistant 


A man who hadn’t seen a pal for a 
couple of years told him there was 
something different about his appear- 
ance, and he remarked, “Yes; I've had 
my wrinkles tightened up by plastic 
surgery.” 

“Makes you look younger,” said the 
friend. 

“Then, too,” came the reply, “it pre- 
vents backache. When I need to pull up 
my socks, I just lift my eyebrows.” 





ra 
Swingline 
stapler 


no bigger 
than a pack 
of gum! 





Including 1000 Staples 
A do-it-yourself kit in the palm of 
your hand! Unconditionally guar- 
anteed, Tot makes book covers, 
fastens papers, does arts and 
crafts work, mends, tacks...no end 


of uses! Buy it at your stationery 
or variety store. 


ease 


Swingline Cub stapler,$1.29 


Swingline: me. 


Long Island City, New York, N.Y. 





Auk Gay Head 


Gay Head 


Q. My kid sister acts “fresh,” and 
sometimes I get so mad at her, I cant 
stand to be in the same room. Other 
times we have terrible fights. What 


should I do? 


A. Getting away from the 
can be a good way to avoid a fight 
But don’t just go to your room and 
mutter to yourself. Instead, if you can, 
leave the house quietly and take up 
some energy-releasing activity, like a 
game of tennis or a brisk walk. After 
an hour or so, you will see the situa 
tion more clearly and objectively 

Sometimes, of course, a probler 
to be solved right away. Sin 
older, this is a good chance for you 
to show some of your maturity by get 
ting the “air cooled.” If you and you 
sister can’t settle your differences quiet 
ly, suggest that you appeal to a hig 
authority—but do so in a calm, “diplo 
matic” manner; don’t yell, “Mom 
you've got to punish Patty!” Wh 
you've each presented your cas¢ 


scene 


pt your mother’s decision gracefully, 
even if you think it unfair to you 
4 “grown-up” attitude will win you 
greater consideration from your parents 
in the future. . 

Best of all, see if you can’t eliminate 
some of the tension before it begins 
When your sister acts “smart,” 
probably trying to prove that 
important, in spite of being “the kid.’ 
If you ignore her impudent remarks 
she will soon tire of making them. And 
try treating her with the same polite- 
ness you would use with a friend. She'll 
respond in a nicer way if you add a 
“thanks, Patty” where it’s 


ce 


she’s 


she > 


‘ple iS¢ ‘ Or 
nee ce d 

QO. I have a date with a very popular 
girl, and I want to make a hit with her 
Girls seem to like boys who act for 
ward, but I couldn’t act that way. What 
should I do? 


4. Good news! You don’t have 
a 
ird’—all you need to do 


your date how “special” you really 
think she is. So, first of all, let’s check 
some of those basic points that make 
for real smoothness. These include 
being on time for your date; having 
the neat, well-pressed look; opening 
doors for her and taking her arm when 
you cross a street. If she looks extra 
nice, tell her so. Remember that song 
Little Things Mean a Lot? They do! 

Since you like this girl very much 
youll probably find it a little harder 
to be your “natural self’ around her 
than you would with, say, Betsy, the 
kid next door. But take courage! Your 
“dream girl” likes you well enough to 
accept a date with you—besieged as 
she is with phone calls. Of course 
youll have to win over her parents 
too, by proving yourself a reliable es 
cort and bringing her home at the 
appointed hour. 

What should you say to your date 
when you are finally alone? One gen 
eral rule is: talk about things that in 
terest both of you; unless she is reall) 
entranced by the subject, don’t give 
her a detailed explanation of jet en 
gines. It may help to think of a few 
topics in advance to introduce when 
the conversation lags. But don't. panic 
at a little silence; it’s not how much 
you say, but how you say it that counts 
And when the critical moment on the 
front porch arrives, don’t feel you 
have to close the evening with a clinch! 
By this time, she'll know you like her 
she'll be “Yes, I'd 


the next time you call. 


and ready to say 


love to 





How Would. 
You Solve [t’? 


The Right Formula 


SCIENCE LAB was over, an 
was sponging off his counte: 
the other students had left, 
far end of the room, that 
Sally seemed to be having troub!] 
ing down her apparatus. Jeff went 
to help. 

“What's the 
smiling. 

“Oh, it’s this horrible cl: 
don’t understand what I’m 
Sally frowned slightly in exas; 
“Golly, Jeff! This is only 
week, and already I'm afraid 
ing!” 

Expertly, Jeff untangled 
of tubes and flasks. “Did y 
results frem this experiment?” h 

“Results!” She laughed 
even finish!” Hesitatingly, she 


matter?” he 


I could sort f look 
and see wl 


Do you suppose 
ir notebook 
results were? I can’t come to make 


youl 


1.1 | ? . 
i because Im going on a 


Saturday.” Her 
ked up at him appealing 
Jeff thought it over a moment be! 
inswering. “Why—I that 
kay. Sure! I'll bring my noteb 
to your house tonight, if you lil 
D yu want to see the other 


pretty green 


guess 


toor 


Wonderful! 


ifter all! 


mer! 


Maybe I can 


° ° ° 


|. Finding herself “lost” in the course 
vhat should Sally do first? Should she 
explain her 

id ask for help? Or can she success 

“bluff” her through the 
ster? What are some of the ad 
ges of having labs? What ar 

f the problems encountered 

king individually, and as a 
Does lab teach you anything 

des the specific subject? 

2. Is Jeff more attracted to Sally 
because of her helplessness? Is he afraid 
she will think him unfriendly if he 
| the answers? Will 


problem to the teacher 


way 


semne 


ves not give her 


of help benefit Sally when 
1 science exam? What othe: 
without ac 


this kind 
she takes ; 
ways could he help her 
tually letting her copy from his note 
book? Are you familiar with the regu 
lations on cheating in your school? 

3. Does Sally owe it to herself to 
skip the picnic and go to make-up 
lab? Or could she find out from the 
teacher if there is another time she 
could come? Why does a teacher in 
sist on your doing your oOton experi 
a lab or writing your themes 
without outside help? What does a 
person lose when he has someone else 
do his work for him? Can you think 
of any situations that might arise later 
in life—in your career or in your own 
home—when the. ability to tackle a 
problem alone might be useful? 


ments in 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”’—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Ghoose the Rings Meant Just for You 


All geet your engagement and wed- 


» dingy y: orid is full, enchanting, gay. 
hing p con ach precious moment and 
bol ~ love, choose the rings 


#n ny for you. 


Only a perfect diamond 
brilliance and beauty, Th 
radiant gem of flawless clarity, 
Color and meticulous modern 
found always in the 

every Keepsake engage 


You choose Keepsake complete 
confidence, for the Keepsake rtifi< 
cate, signed by Keepsake and y 
jeweler, gives written proof of ps 
Quality. It also gives protection 

loss of diamonds, plus, trade-in 

toward a larger Keepsake. 

Caution: Only an.autho 

Jeweler (listed in yell 

offer you the guarant Pp 

Keepsake Diamond Rings. Choose from.) 
many lovely Keepsake styles at prices 
starting at $100, each with the name 
*"Keepsake“ in the ring and on the tag. 








ings f te ARRY Ring $800. 200, ae oh rns 
bare te 
Tide i caeered en 


ak H. POND GO. INC.. <: pnadiiealiinatialiid AND S¥ARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 
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Girls aren’t the only ones with problems about clothes and grooming. That’s 
why several times each semester an entire ““Here’s Looking at You” page will 
be devoted to boys’ grooming. If you have ideas you'd like to share with other 
fellows through this column — or special questions about your appearance that 
you'd like to ask — write Steve Daniels, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. How can I get rid of dandruff? 


A. Use an anti-dandruff shampoo at 
least twice a week. Here’s the method: 
Wet your hair thoroughly with warm 
water (hot water makes your scalp drier). 
Lather up and rub the suds through your 
hair. Then, using one of those smal] oval- 
shaped brushes (from dime or drug 
store), rub your scalp briskly. The brush- 
ing stimulates circulation and removes 
loose flakes of dry skin and dandruff. 
Rinse your hair thoroughly and repeat— 
until your hair “squeaks” between your 
fingers. Finally, towel-dry hair thor- 
oughly. 

There are several non-greasy tonics 
made especially for dandruff control. 
Using one, give yourself a daily 60-sec- 
ond massage. Apply hair tonic to your 
scalp and — using the cushions of your 
fingers — rub briskly for about a minute. 
Then comb or brush your hair neatly 
into place. And don’t forget to wash 
your comb and brush every time you 
shampoo your hair. 


Q. I know that deodorants are for 
girls. What can a fellow use? 


A. Whoa, there! Deodorants are for 
anyone who needs them — and that’s al- 
most everybody. There are a number of 
men’s deodorants for underarm appli- 
cation, best used right after a shower. 
Or you may want to try a deodorant soap 
or talcum which provides over-all body 
protection. 

eo ° 

Feet First . . . You may not realize it, 
but a girl frequently notices a boy’s feet. 
If you want to rate, make sure that socks 
are clean, hole-less, and pulled up; that 
shoes are shined, tied with non-frayed 
laces, and set on level heels. Fashion 
Flash! tics riser” shoes, a cross be- 

ar shoes and half-boots look 


tween ms 
great with sports clothes. 


Check-Mates . . . Checks and plaids — 
in all sizes and a multitude of variations 


— are appearing in full force this winter. 
You'll find them in suits, coats, jackets, 
shirts, vests, slacks and accessories. 
Handsome they are, but they can be 
tricky to wear. Here are a few do’s and 
don'ts to guide you along the way 

Do select plaids and checks to go with 
colors eal in your wardrobe. If you 
wear browns, choose plaids and checks 
in the brown or dull gold family; or if 
you “go gray,” you'll find plenty of pat- 
terns that include gray or grayed greens. 
Blue for you? Look for blues and grape 
shades. In other words, stay in the same 
color family. 

Don't go “all-out.” One patterned item 
is plenty. If your shirt is plaid, keep your 
slacks, sweater, or jacket plain. Or if your 
trousers are checked, that’s enough! 

Do use plaids and checks to create 
illusions. They attract the eye, and the 
bigger and brighter they are, the more 


they attract. For wider-looking shoul- 
ders, for example, pick a large horizontal 

laid for a jacket or shirt; to make you 
Pook taller, wear a slim plaid tie. Solid 
colors — especially if they're dark — and 
small or muted patterns that look almost 
like solids tend to minimize what the eye 
sees. If you're on the heavy side, you 
might combine dark slacks—solid brown, 
let's say — with a jacket in small brown- 
and-white checks. 

Don't put the emphasis where you 
don’t want it. Plaids and checks accentu- 
ate the positive, so if you're tubby around 
the midriff, avoid the brightly patterned 
vest, or if you're a trifle short, forgo the 
plaid jacket and confine your liking for 
the “new and bold” to linings and acces- 
sories. 

Do enjoy the ee of the 
male — from “mouse” colors to “man” 
colors! 


Photos Courtesy American Institute of 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear, Inc. 


CORDUROY COMEBACK. Left: 
Chameleon stadium coat 
changes with your mood from 
oatmeal corduroy to bright red 
“horseblanket” plaid wool. 
Center: Corduroy blazer suit 
looks “Ivy” with reversible 
patterned vest, button-down 
oxford-cloth shirt, black knit 
tie. Color news: It’s in olive 
green. Right: High-V-neck white 
cable knit sweater drapes cas- 
ually over wine corduroy pull- 
over shirt. Good choice with 
cuffless gray flannels. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


Frequent shampooing keeps hair at its loveliest. A gentle Breck Shampoo is not 
drying to the hair. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair, another is for oily hair, 


RCA VICTOR RECORD OFFER | RCA Victor 4' 
| Box 18; Rockaway, New Jersey 
> T ’ ; 
$4.98 VALUE FOR ONLY $1.00 I enclose $1.00 and a boxtop, label or facsimile 
from a Breck Preparation. Send my New Sound 
RCA Victor's preview album ‘‘The New “ America Loves Best Album in: (Check one) 


Regular LP 


Sound America Loves Best"’ is available © Stereo 0 


in stereo or regular L.P. Send 1 dollar Name 

and a box top or label from any Breck Street 

Preparation and receive 15 selections 4 a: 

f se R cl an ihn ws City & State. — 
; r oilv : SUES oOSmery —— us wag Expires May 1, 1961 - allow 30 days for delivery 
For dry, oily or normal hair Lanza, Ames Brothers and other artists : ed poet A 


BRECK HAIR AND SCALP PREPARATIONS — AVAILABLE AT BEAUTY SHOPS AND *WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD 
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Shortest line to a clearer, f 
Dorothy Gray Medicated Scr 
A. Medicated Scrub S 
grime and stale make-up, 

to reduce conspicuous pore 
Cream—to conceal and hel; 
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cheek-to-cheek smo 
pecially for teenagers. Ea 
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ean. B. Medicated Refining Lotion- «owl 3-PIECE SCRUB SET, $2.85 
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Elementary Issues 


Should the elementary school accede 
to pressures which would make it “an 
imitation of a high school”? 

Should it introduce some of its tradi- 
tional subjects earlier, concern itself 
with other subjects generally taught 
mainly in high school, and increase its 
use of specialized teachers? 

\ warning against educators going 
»verboard on such changes was issued 
by the NEA’s Educational Policies 
Commission this month in a 27-page 
report, Contemporary Issues in Ele- 
mentary Education 

Though looking upon current pres- 


sures for more effective education as 


right and inevitable,” the Commission 
points out that the very purposes of 
the elementary school and the realities 
of learning of young children may be 
overlooked if pressures should grow 


for making it an imitation of a high 
S¢ hool. 

It emphasizes that changes at the 
elementary level “are likely to bear 
greater consequences for the lives of 
pupils than equivalent changes at other 
levels” because of the “universality and 
of the elementary school’s 
influence. “Virtually all Americans at- 
tend this school,” says the report, “and 
at a period when the school can make 
a larger difference in their lives than 
it any later time.” 

Thus, the Commission holds, the 
special importance of the elementary 
school as the foundation of further 
learning in both high school and col- 
lege” must be recognized in weighing 
basic issues today. 

Here is what Commission members 
have to say on some of the issues: 
> Teaching reading in kindergarten: “ 
Che kindergarten is designed for five- 
year-olds. Its central purpose is to help 
the young child adapt to school. . . 
and to promote readiness for learning 
in various areas. . .” Where reading or 
an interest in reading is a part of the 
child’s life at this age, the skill should 
be encouraged and developed. “. . . But 
the teaching of reading to children who 
are neither physically nor emotionally 
may create frustration 


intensity” 


ready for it 


The New York Times 
Candidates for N.Y.C. teaching positions 
are now being fingerprinted. Reason: to 
make sure that applicants have no crim- 
inal records, and do not have “ghosts” 
take their tests. One of the first to be 
fingerprinted is Sally Jaffe. Taking the 
prints is test proctor Fred Goodman. 


which will inhibit later learning. Thus 
the problem of timing the introduction 
of reading instruction is not that of set- 
ting uniform policy for all pupils.” 
Foreign language teaching: “If the 
school cannot furnish the time, the 
teachers, and the materials, it cannot 
conduct a successful foreign-language 
teaching program. If it can furnish 
them, it must still assess other poten- 
tial uses of the same time and funds. 
Skill in the English language is more 
important for American pupils than skill 
in a foreign language. Mathematics, the 
social studies, and science are also 
areas of prime importance to the ele- 
mentary school. In the light of these 
obligations, the school must consider 
whether it is wise to allot a significant 
share of its time and money to a for- 
eign-language program. A foreign lan- 
guage program is not justified in the 
elementary school if it encroaches on 
pupil progress in the areas of the 
school’s basic responsibilities.” 

® Departmentalization: “The essential 
condition is that some one teacher have 
major responsibility for the curriculum 


and guidance of a group of pupils... 
Use of special teachers, team teaching, 
and teacher aides, can be of benefit 
as long as they do not hamper the 
close contact of the classroom teacher 
and pupil.” 

® Homework: “Teachers must be aware 
of the total pattern of a child’s day 
in order to decide how much of that 
day the school is justified in appropri 
ating. A mere increase in work will not 
necessarily produce an increase in 
learning . . . Children should have time 
to contribute to and enjoy home life. 
Children also need time for rest, relax- 
ation, and play. All these considera- 
tions should be balanced against the 
school’s claim for a larger share of the 
child’s energy and attention.” 

® Acceleration and non-promotion: ~ 
The wise policy is to make it possible 
to accelerate students in those cases 
in which persons who know the child 
—parents, teacher, and principal—judge 
that it will be good for him .. .” If 
acceleration “puts too much pressure 
on the child or destroys the contact 
between him and his friends, it may re- 
sult in increased psychological problems 
rather than increased learning. Thus a 
general policy of accelerating all pupils 
who perform above a given standard is 
not likely to be wise...” 

It is a rare case where it is desir- 
able for a child to repeat a year. “. . . 
Among children who are held back 
many set lower goals for themselves 
try less hard, achieve no better, and 
become behavior problems. They tend 
to accept the stigma of inferiority and 
to develop attitudes consistent with 
it...” Children should be grouped for 
“the best possible learning situation,” 
rather than by “inflexible annual pro- 
motion.” 
> Staff Services: “The first essential sup 
plementary service is leadership. There 
should be an able and professionally 
prepared principal in every elementary 
school . . . Specialized services should be 
available to deal with reading difficul- 
ties, emotional disturbances, or other 
problems which require expert atten- 
tion. These services do not substitute 
for the central role of the teacher in 
the guidance function Similarly, 
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DIAL SOAP OFFERS 


Brand New 
Good 


Grooming 


Movie 


REPLACES POPULAR 


20-minute full-color 


46 mm. sound film 


For teenage girls and boyS— 


43 to 17 years 


- Gives up-to-date 


good grooming tips 





Tells about genera} body 
cleanliness, complexion, 
hair, hand Care 


Prepared with technica 
advice of audio-visual ©xperts 
home ©cConomics teach 
Medical ang health 
authorities 


ers, 


Teacher's guide and 
student good grooming booklets 


also available 


FREE for the asking 


Send coupon below 


O rd e r Earl y Get best choice of show dates 


Dial Good Grooming Movie 

Association Films, Ine. 

561 Hilgrove, La Grange, Ill. 

Please send me your new 20-minute, full-color sound film on 
good grooming. Available after Nov. 1, 1960. Date wanted 
———______;2ndChoice__—————ss Se Choice 

Also send me one free copy of Teacher’s Guide and 

free copies of new student booklet. 
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MEMBER OF 


DUCATIONAL 
RESS 

SSOCIATION 

OF 

AMERICA 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. ate 


specialists in child development, in cur- 
riculum, and in instructional and testing 
materials should be available to assist 
There should also be a 
trained 


teachers 
full-time and 
librarian in charge of the elementary- 
school library (and) clerical serv- 
ices available to keep records and assist 
in school management.” 

Class Size: Pending a time when re- 
search yields more conclusive answers, 


professionally 


the Commission accepts the experience 
of those who agree that ability to 
teach probably diminishes when class 
size reaches than 25. If fewer 
than 50 professionals are available per 
thousand pupils, they say, some of the 
elements of a program of high quality 
are likely to be slighted 

Summarizing its conclusions, the 
Commission has this advice: The 
central issue which should be the first 
objective of “the citizen would 
seriously devote himself to the 
ment of elementary education in the 
United States” should be the “recruit- 
ment, education, and retention of qual- 


more 


one 


who 


improve- 


ified teachers.” 

“The teacher, more than any 
factor, determines the quality of 
education,” the Commission 


other 

ele- 
mentary 
members state. 

Che Educational Policies Commission 
is an independent deliberative body 
functioning under the auspices of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Its chairman is Benjamin C. 
Willis, general superintendent of Chi- 
cago schools; vice chairman is John H. 
Fischer, dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Copies of the report are available 
from National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 


D.C. (35 cents). 


Florida Boom 


College enrollment in the 
expected to double in the next decade 
enroll- 


nation is 


In burgeoning Florida, however 
ment should triple during this period. 

To meet the great need for more 
student facilities, two new four-year in- 
stitutions of higher learning and four 
two-year colleges opened this 
month in the Sunshine State 

Among them was the nation’s newest 
state university, the Univ. of South Flor- 
ida at Tampa. The university opened 
with a freshman class of 1,800 and will 
add a class a year until it reaches four- 
year status in 1964. 

[The other new four-year institution 
is Florida Presbyterian College at St. 
Petersburg. It started with 150 fresh- 
men and also will reach full status in 
1964. Eventually, the college hopes to 
become a full-fledged university 

Junior colleges were opened in the 


new 


Miami, Fort Lauderdale, Fort Pierce 
and Cocoa areas on the state’s fast- 
growing lower East Coast. The additions 
give the state 24 publicly-supported 
community colleges—19 of which have 
been opened since 1957. 


. 
Salaries Compared 

Despite general improvements in 
teachers’ salaries, the average teache: 
with a college degree earns less than 
half the amount of those in other pro- 
fessions. 

This great disparity in income was 
reported by the National Education As- 
sociation in a research report on the 
economic status of teachers. The report 
noted that the average earnings of full- 
time teachers, with at least four years 
of college, was $5,059 in 1958. The 
comparable figure for 17 other profes- 
sions was $10,697. 

Among the other professions, legal 
and medical workers had an average 
income of $12,731 and _ engineers, 
$11,070. The average for all profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers 
was $8,192. 

For full-time teachers, regardless of 
the amount of college preparation, the 
average income was $4,927; for the 
other professions, $9,439. 

The figures reported take in all earn- 
ings, professional and otherwise. In the 
case of teachers, NEA estimated that 
about 4.5 per cent of total average in- 
come came from outside earnings. 

The report bore out the general be- 
lief that men earn more than women, 
but it disputed the common assertion 
that women can earn more at teaching 
than in other fields. 

The average income of men in the 
17 selected professions — which ranged 
from architecture to veterinary medi- 
cine was $11,016; for women, the 
figure was $5,981. However, the NEA 
pointed out the probability of error in 
the income for women because of the 
small size of the sample in the study. 

But even so, the figure reported was 
higher than the average income of 
women teachers—$4,689. For men, the 
average was $5,780. 


ACEI Opens Center 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional has a long history of being able 
to transform dreams into realities by 
careful planning and hard work. One 
dream became a reality with the dedi- 
cation here of the ACEI’s new Child- 
hood Education Center this summer. 
The present two-story building is de- 
signed to handle all present ACEI serv- 
ices adequately—and to expand with 
new ones in the future. A multi-purpose 
room can be used for large or small 





FILMSTRIPS from 


The national election take 
years on the first Tuesday 
Monday in November: 


from POLITICAL PARTIES 
described at right below 


Wel> 


But each colony regarded itself os o 
separate nation. 


from THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
described at right 


from POLITICAL PARTIES 

described at right 
from THE PRESIDENCY 
described above at right 


TIMELY for FALL! 


OUR NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Masterful 
Presentation! 


Remarkably 
AWelpoful Pictures! 


Today, more than ever, with an imposing array of world problems like 
Communism, long-range missiles, and man’s conquest of space, it is vitally 
necessary lo bring to the classroom a thorough working knowledge of our 


National Government visualized and dramatized to go beyond the text. 


— SVE 


Grades 7-adult. 390 brilliantly interpretative full-color draw- 
ings, maps, and stylized cartoons with concise easy-to-read 


All in 


COLOR 


James Dunnington. 


captions are carefully organized into 8 filmstrips by the award- 
winning team of author, J. G. Kerwin, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Science, The University of Chicago and illustrator, 


The subject matter of both filmstrip series was carefully selected and correlated 
to present the complete story in unified detail. Teachers find these 8 filmstrips 
most effective to enrich National Government studies with impressive, lasting 
visual-images that reinforce concepts presented in textbooks! 


HOW IT DEVELOPED 
1957 Freedoms Foundation Award Winner! 
Remarkably lucid and revealing illustrations 
help pupils to interpret our great documents. 
This series of 4 filmstrips stimulates interest 
and appreciation of our early difficulties in 
forming and maintaining democratic govern- 
ment. Development is traced from conception 
to present operation. Clarifies complex prob- 
lems and background. Highly recommended. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
A vital historical document of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 
W366 I—with captions 


THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
US. first Constitution (1781-1789) after out- 
break of the Revolutionary War. 

W366 2—with captions 52 frames 6. 


THE MAKING & ADOPTION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
Formed (1787) to create unity and to guaran- 
tee rights and freedoms of individuals. 

W366 3—with captions 55 frames 6. 
THE GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Changes and additions are made to basic law 

of the land to meet the needs of the times. 
W366 4—with captions 55 frames 6. 


W366 SA~SAVE $2.40, all 4, boxed. $21.60 


45 frames $6. 


HOW IT FUNCTIONS 
Perfect supplement to series at left! 
This series of 4 filmstrips explains the various 
parts of government and the principles behind 
them. Instills a real understanding of the com- 
plexities of politics, the responsibilities of gov 
erning bodies, and the enduring values of the 
democratic system. Filmstrips also can be util- 
ized with adults, immigrants, and civic groups. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Country's highest office . . . qualifications, re- 
sponsibilities of men holding this office. 
W366 5—with captions 51 frames $6. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
Their function and value as a link between 
the public and its representatives. 
W366 6—with captions 42 frames 6. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Powers of Congress and people's responsibil 
ities in selection of their representatives. 
W366 7—with captions 54 frames 6. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


Structure and functions. Present 
divisions and reasons for them. 


W366 8—with captions 36 frames 6. 
W366 SB—SAVE $2.40, all 4, boxed. $21.60 


primary 


COMPLETE SERIES—8 Filmstrips in Full Color 


W366 S—SAVE $2.40 More—Complete NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, BOTH SETS 
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1 enclose $ (CD Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. 


Name 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept.590 Chicago 14, Ill. 
FILL IN NUMBERS HERE CORRESPONDING TO TITLES DESIRED 


Suggested billing date: 


Title 


$40.80 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED eam ames oe oe oe oe oe oe gy 
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School Address 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, I 


KNOWLEDGE 











City 


through Projected Pictures 


A BUSIN RPORA ARY OF GR x. ING. 
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meetings, conferences, or workshops. A 
display room features selected equip- 
ment and supplies as well as visiting 
exhibits. The large library has a visual 
aids alcove. Staff offices are roomy and 
comfortable. In other rooms, informa- 
tion is assembled to be sent to mem- 
bers, publications are developed, and 
ideas exchanged with other agencies. 

It is a building truly “dedicated to 
the education and well-being of chil- 
dren two to twelve” and “designed for 
use by adults who work with children.” 

At the ceremonies, steps that led to 
the realization of the Center were re- 
called. It had all begun back in 1946, 
when Isabel Lazarus, a _ Baltimore 
teacher, gave the organization a $5,000 
Victory Bond with the hope that this 
would someday help ACEI have its 
own headquarters. Six years later, at 
a Philadelphia study conference, asso- 
ciation members passed around their 
Easter hats to raise money for the 
building. Flowered bonnets, stiff sail- 
ors, and gay cloches were passed up 
and down the aisles. Bills, checks, and 
silver filled these to overflowing. On 
that day $1,011.95 was added to th 
Victory Bond as a building fund 

As plans were formulated and _pre- 
sented to the entire membership, othe: 
contributions came from many sources 
—savings bonds, income from hobbies, 
gifts in appreciation of a favorite 
teacher or friend. In the spring of 1957, 
an architect was added to the staff 
Land was purchased at the corner of 
Wisconsin Ave. and Quebec Street in 
Washington, D.C. In 1959, ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held 

Dr. Alice Miel of Teachers College 
Columbia Univ., was the speaker at 
the dedication ceremonies. Her topic 
“Elementary Education in Today’s 
World.” (The text of her address will 
appear in the October of Child 
hood Education.) 

Afterward, president Eugenia Hunte: 
expressed to Mary Leeper, executive 
secretary of ACEI from 1930 to 1952 
the appreciation of all for her inspira- 
tion, courage, and devotion 

Miss Hunter unveiled 
the Center citing Miss Leeper for “hei 
devoted leadership in the interests of 
children.” Miss Leeper expressed he 
appreciation of _ this | 
minded the group 


issue 


plaque in} 


honor and ré 
that the 
was not just her dream, but 
many individuals, and that its fulfillment 
belonged to all. She added that 

dedicating the building we wer 

dedicating ourselves to our work fo 
the welfare of children. Then with a 
typical Mary Leeper touch, she crisply; 
reminded us that we should get busy 
and pay off our building debts. At 
that, near-tears turned to smiles, and 
ACEI moved on to the next task. 


—Mary HARBAGE 


building 


y 


that I 


Pupil Costs 


New York State has the highest per- 
pupil expenditure in the nation, a study 
made by the research department of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
reveals. 

The Empire State last year spent an 
average of $507.12 for each elementary 
school pupil and $626 for each senior 
high school student. 

On the bottom of the list were South 
Carolina, with $158.22 per elementary 
pupil, and Alabama, with $187.51 for 
each senior high student. 

Local honors were garnered by Clay- 
ton, Mo., which spent a high of $860.34 
per pupil on all levels. 

The study, made by AFT 
director George S. Reuter, Jr., 
527 cities of over 10,000 population. 

[he national averages: elementary, 
$401.15 per pupil; junior high, $354.68; 
ind senior high, $372.16. 


research 
COV ered 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Politics, U.S.A., edited by James M 
Cannon (Doubleday, $4.95). This book 
urived too late for inclusion in the 


article on political books on page 14-T. 
However, it is one of the finest of its 
kind, a “practical guide to the winning 
of public office,” featuring articles by 
such experts as James Curley, Jim 
Farley, Leonard Hall, John F. Kennedy, 
Richard M. Nixon, Abraham Ribicoff, 
Adlai Stevenson, and many others. 

Private Business and Public Educa- 
tion in the South, by Helen Hill Miller, 
in the July-August 1960 Harvard Busi- 
ness Review. What is to be the posi- 
tion of business and industry in the 
South—much of it new to the area—in 
facing the integration issue?, asks the 
author. She analyzes the South’s busi- 
ness gains, the cost of uncertainty over 
integration, and the dilemma of local 
managers and head officers elsewhere 
in taking positions. 

Schools in Our Democracy, a 29-page 
leaflet in which U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick ex- 
basic issues concerning our 
schools. Available. from: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (15 cents). 

Pamphlets on American Writers, an 
excellent series analyzing writers and 
their writings. Three pamphlets are 
published every six months. Now avail- 
able: Hemingway, Frost, Faulkner, 


ammes 





Scholastic Teacher Cartoon 


$50 IN PRIZES OFFERED FOR BEST CAPTION! 


Sharpen up your wits—and your pencil—and join in another Scholastic Teacher 
caption contest. Think up a funny gag line for the above cartoon. Write it on a 
post card, with your name and school or library address. Send it to Caption Con- 
test, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 36. Best caption will win $25. 
Five runners-up each will receive $5. Deadline for entries to be RECEIVED at 
Scholastic: Oct. 17. Contest is open to teachers, librarians, and school adminis- 
trators. This will be the only contest announcement, so send your entry today! 








Couldn't you 
use this 
35mm 

rilmstrip 


“The New Administration in Washington,” first of eight 
35mm filmstrips in The New York Times 1960-61 series. 


in your 
classes 
rignt now? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
OFFERS EIGHT NEW 
35MM FILMSTRIPS 
IN 1960-61 SERIES 


All filmstrips in this Scholastic Teacher award- 
winning series are pegged to “front page”’ 
news. The first subject, “The New Administra- 
tion in Washington,” enables you to put the 
Presidential and Congressional campaigns in 
perspective for your students. It enables you to 
teach history as it happens. 


And this is just one of eight thought-provok- 
ing, front-page filmstrips you’ll receive during 
the 1960-61 school year—at a cost of less than 
$2 each. 

Send this coupon today. We’ll rush full infor- 
mation about The New York Times 1960-61 
series. But please mail today. The first film- 
strip is ready now. 








The New York Times Filmstrips 

229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please rush information on the 1960-61 filmstrip series— 
plus a listing of subjects from previous series. | under- 
stand this places me under no obligation. 
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Q. On your feet a lot? 
A. You need the one and only! 


When you’re on your feet a lot, the one and only 
Supp-hose stockings are the smart answer. 
They’re the all-nylon stockings with a unique 
patented construction that combines gentle leg 
support with fashionable sheerness. Supp-hose 
help you feel good . . . and look good, too! Once 
you wear them you’!l understand why Supp-hose 
stockings are the one and only choice of knowing 
women all over the country ... the one and only 
choice for you ! Economical, too! Sheer Supp-hose 
stockings outwear regular nylons by 495 
far. In smart shades, proportioned sizes. or. 


Supp-hosé 


STOCKINGS 
ER FINE PRODYCT OF KS KAYSER-ROTH 


Henry James, Twain, Wolfe. Up- 
coming: Hawthorne, Melville, Cather, 
Fitzgerald, others. Available from: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. (65 cents each). 

An Interview with Paddy Chayefsky, 
in the September Horizon. The author 
of the much-honored “Marty” tells why 
he’s through with “realistic” shows. 


In Brief 


PA National Task Force on Economic 
Education has been formed to define 
“the minimum understanding of eco- 
nomics essential for good citizenship 
and attainable by high school students” 
and to “provide helpful guidelines fo1 
high school teachers, administrators, 
and curriculum specialists.” Named to 
the Task Force were five leading econ- 
omists; with Dr. M, L. Frankel, direc- 
tor of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, and Dr. Arno Bellack, pro- 
fessor of education at Columbia 
Teachers College, acting as consultants 
Sponsoring the year-long study: Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
the American Economic Association. 


Three new biology textbooks—written 
in nine weeks this summer by a team 
of 60 high school and university biolo- 
gists—are being tested this fall in 105 
high schools and 15 test centers 
throughout the nation. Produced under 
the auspices of the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences, the three texts 
take varied approaches. One follows 
the traditional biology text pattern 
starting with the simplest animal—the 
amoeba—and working up to man. An- 
other is based on the environmental in- 
tersections of plants and animals. The 
third is based on biochemical and phys- 
iological aspects of plants and animal 
life. The books were written at Boulder, 
Colo., this summer after a study com- 
mittee selected a group of biological 
principles that they felt should be part 
of the intellectual equipment of every 
educated person. 


® Names in the News: Walton B. Bliss 
executive secretary of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, will retire Dec. 31 

. Dr. Byron W. Hansford, deputy 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Michigan, named Colorado commis- 
sioner of education . . . Dr. Gordon W. 
Blackwell, chancellor of Woman’s Col 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
named president of Florida State Uni- 
versity . . . Blanche Jefferson, professor 
of art education at the Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, won the $1,000 Educator's 
Award of Delta Kappa Gamma... 
Aldous Huxley to be a visiting profes- 
sor of humanities at M.I.T. this fall ... 
Dr. G. E. Rast, Westport (Conn.) super- 
intendent, named superintendent of 
New Lincoln school in New York City. 





To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SCT-28 9-66 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 





Address 





City 





Zone 





High School 
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CAMPAIGN 60 
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| CAMPAIGN “60) 


PARTIES 
POLITICS 





and PRESIDENTS 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


ILMS and filmstrips on Presidential 

elections are few in number, but 
those available are pertinent 
produced, and useful at various levels 

One of the newest is Electing a Presi- 
dent (57 fr. filmstrip, New York Times), 
released last May. Keyed to this year’s 
election, the strip opens by outlining 
some of the major issues of the cam 
paign. Following this timely opening 
the strip describes the entire election 
process, from conventions and cam 
paigns to the voting booths. The final 
sequence, “The President and the Peo- 
ple,” presents data about powers and 
duties of the President, pointing up 
the need for election of a competent 
leader. This filmstrip is an excellent 
teaching aid for junior and senior high 
classes, particularly because it empha 
sizes the coming election 

The New York Times will release, 
as its October, 1960, filmstrip, The New 
Administration in Washington. This 
filn.strip, of course, will go beyond the 
election to consider the problems fac 
ing the new administration in 
foreign polic 


should be of 


well 


such 
areas as defense, and 
domestic progress. It 
particular interest to senior high groups 
For younger groups (junior high and 
upper elementary grades) two filmstrips 
from the “Civics Series” (McGraw-Hill 
are useful. The Young Citizen Looks 
at Politics (49 frs., color 
age boy and a girl 
political problems from their eld 
from radio and television, and from 
reading. With them, we learn 
mental facts about party organization, 
primary elections, cam 
paigns, registration processes, election 
mechanics, and the Electoral College 
How We Elect Our President (41 frs., 
color) traces the Presidential election 
from the qualifications of candidates 
through conventions, party platforms, 
the campaign, the Electoral College, 
and inauguration of a new President. 
Older classes (junior and senior high) 
can profit from two strips in the “Ameri 


shows a teen- 


learning abou 


funda 


conventions, 


Campaign leaders 
focus on pivotal 
states, where 
voters are 
narrowly divided 
between the 
parties. 
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Recent New York Times filmstrip, Electing a President, 
is keyed to issues in this year’s election campaign 


ican Government Series” (also McGraw- 
Hill). The President: Office and Powers 
(36 frs.) describes the method by which 
our President is elected, and discusses 
imperfections and limitations of the 
office. It reviews some proposed re- 
also information 


visions. It presents 


about various administrative bodies 
through which the President adminis- 
ters his authority. Political Parties and 
Elections (39 frs.) outlines objectives 
and functions of political parties, party 
organization, and the me*hods by which 
candidates are nominated. Again, stress 
is on the need for informed voters 
EBF’s film, Presidential Elections 
(15 mins.), analyzes structure of cam- 
paign organizations and the political 
strategy involved in the nomination and 
election of a President. Graphic charts 
clarify many points and photographs 
from various campaigns illustrate the 
process. Political Parties (18 
mins., also EBF) is not limited to the 
Presidential race, but provides back- 
ground information about the structure, 


election 


function, and importance of political 


parties 


Politics in Depth 


For advanced classes interested in 
the detail of the Presidential] 
ing process, see Hats in the Ring (NET), 
a series of ten half-hour films in which 
Malcolm Moos, professor of political 
at Johns Hopkins University, 
discusses the political processes which 
of candidates 


10omunat- 


science 


end in the nomination 
at the party conventions. These films 
are mainly lecture presentations with 
much detail and are not for the young 
or the uninterested. Titles include: 
Succession of Leadership,” “Paths to 
the Nomination,” “What Makes a 
Good’ Candidate?” “Early Steps in 
the Nominating Process,” “Pre-Conven- 
tion Campaigns,” “Convention Manage- 
ment,” “Conventions at Work,” “Pres- 
idential Balloting,” “Choosing the Run- 
ning Mate,” “The Nominating Process 
Re-examined.” 


Some titles from the American Polit- 
ical Parties Series (also NET), featuring 
Professor Samuel Eldersveld, also are 
good material for groups interested in 
a more detailed study of our political 
structures. Of these 13 half-hour pro- 
grams, you may wish to use “Nominat- 
ing the Candidates,” “Presidential Nom- 
“Campaign Strategy.” 


inations,” and 


“The Smoke-Filled Room and Mr. Throt- 


tlebottom” (also NET, American Pol- 
itics Series) discusses the control of the 
convention, the convention as a “sane” 
method for choosing candidates, and 
the method of selecting the running 
mate. All of these materials from NET 
lecture method of 
some visuals such 
as maps, graphs, photographs, and 
newsreel footage. They delve rather 
deeply into the subject, and should 
be used only with classes ready for 


are based on the 


presentation, with 


such materials. 

Coronet Films offers How We Elect 
Our Representatives, on our election 
system from registration, primaries, and 
the campaign, to voting and _ ballot 
counting; The Meaning of Elections, 
on the relationship of the elected offi- 
cial to his constituency, the importance 
of voting, and election machinery. 

Political Parties, also Coronet, shows 
the parties as links between the public 
and its representatives and as vehicles 
for initiating reform and carrying out 
a unified policy. It also touches on 
political parties in other countries. 


Sources 

EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (or 
regional offices). McGraw-Hill: Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
NET: NET Film Service, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind. New York Times: Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, The New York Times, 
New York 36, N.Y. 
Instructional Films, 


Chicago 1, IU. 
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(6) Cinerama (7) Make-up (8) Numismatics (9) Modern Art 


(12) Whist 


(3) Sea Serpent (4) Stair (5) Heraldry 
(10) Counterfeit Money 


Where but in Britannica could you find 
coverage on subjects like these? 


“mountain and molehill” of 


(1) Retailing (2) Microscopy 


(11) Calligraphy 


No one questions the fact that Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
the reference standard of the world, but many don’t realize 
that Britannica is also filled with all the fun and interest of 
e " ryday life. All the above subjects are covered in Britannica 
— for the breadth of life is Britannica. 

It can provide the budding geneticist with the latest 
knowledge on the gene . . . provide the curious with informa- 
tion about phrenology, first aid, even the number of muscles 


in an elephant’s trunk! Every 
knowledge is covered—covered more thoroughly in the 
E neyclopa 1edia Britannica. 

Readable and easy-to-use, Britannica can give a student 
instant information on any aspect of thought or practice. He 
can gain valuable background knowledge on any subject. 
Usefulness and broad appeal make Encyc lop: 1edia Britannica 
the ideal reference set for high school students. 


“The reference standard of the world” 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 212-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Politics for the Record 


By GENE BERG 


NE OF America’s most colorful poli- 

ticians—Al Smith—was fond of say 
ing: “Let’s look at the record.” That's 
good advice in this Presidential election 
year, for American political personalities 
and events come vividly to life in a 
number of recent recordings ipproptri- 
ate for classroom listening. 

These recordings lend color, drama— 
and perspective—to a study of “Cam- 
paign 60.” The range of their content 
is wide and varied viewpoints are rep- 
resented. They permit any number of 
imaginative approaches tailored to the 
interests and needs of your social studies 
or English classes. (All are 33 | 
records. ) 

The inaugural address—as a political 
document or as literature—may be one 
appropriate focus for your class. The 
contrasting style and content of Wash- 
ington’s and Jefferson’s inauguration ad- 
dresses and those of modern times can 
be examined through several albums. 
Great American Speeches (Caedmon, two 
12-inch records, $11.90) features Wash- 
ington’s First Inaugural Address as read 
by Ed Begley, and Jefferson’s First In- 
augural Address as read by Melvyn 
Douglas. Their views of the Presidency 
and their emphasis on domestic affairs 
contrast sharply with the national guide- 
lines and global objectives set forth in 
the inaugural addresses of Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower. The latter are 
available in original sound recordings 
from The Spoken Word, Inc. (single 12- 
inch discs, $5.98 each), including: In 
auguration Addresses, 1933 and 1937 
(Roosevelt), Inauguration Addresses, 
1941, 1945, and 1949 (Roosevelt and 
Truman), and Inauguration Addresses, 
1953 and 1957 (Eisenhower). 

A bonus on the latter record 
recordings of the voices of 
Coolidge (awarding the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to Lindbergh), Woodrow 
Wilson (in a greeting to American In- 
dians), Theodore Roosevelt (urging 
young men to work for a 
by joining his Progressive Party), and 
Grover Cleveland (quoting from Bryan’s 
“Cross of Gold” speech). 

The “Cross of Gold” speech itse as 
one of the most famous keynote speeches 
of them all—is a logical selection for 
comparison with the keynote addresses 
of Frank Church and Walter Judd at 
the ’60 conventions. The Bryan speech 
is read by Ed Begley on the Great 
American Speeches album. 

In a more intimate vein are a group 
of recorded personal interviews with 
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such well-known political figures as 
James A. Farley, Margaret Chase Smith, 
Alben Barkley, and Adlai Stevenson. In 
Interview with James A. Farley (Folk- 
ways, single 10-inch, $4.25), one of the 
most experienced political managers of 
modern times discusses politics, politi- 
cal machines, master politicians (Roose- 
velt “stands out above all of the others”), 
candidate “availability,” the religious 
issue, and the staggering increase in the 
costs of campaigning (around $100,000 
was spent on Lincoln’s entire campaign 

the cost of a half-hour on TV today). 

The role of women in politics is one 
of the main topics covered in Interview 
with Margaret Chase Smith (Folkways, 
single 10-inch, $4.25). Warmly and 
graciously, Senator Smith describes her 
working day, her legislative philosophy, 
and her annual tour of Maine to keep 
in touch with her constituents. Both 
records are accompanied by complete 
transcripts and suggested teaching 
guides. 

The Veep (Folkways, single 12-inch, 
$5.95, with complete transcript) is a 
warm reminiscence by the late Alben 
Barkley, as interviewed by Sidney 
Shalett. Spiced by Barkley’s abundant 
store of pointed (and sometimes salty) 
anecdotes, it is an earthy personal por- 
trait which recounts the Veep’s long ca- 
reer in political office. Diffused through 
it all is Barkley’s personal political credo 
und his philosophy of public service. 


An unrehearsed recorded interview, 


UPI Photos 
Two of America’s most popular polliti- 
cal personalities—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt—are fea- 
tured on a number of recent recordings. 


Portrait of Adlai Stevenson (Spoken 
Arts, single 12-inch, $5.95) may find a 
special niche in the English classroom. 
While revealing the two-time nominee's 
political philosohpy, it captures the 
poetry of Stevenson’s prose, his rare vo- 
cabulary and inventive manner of ex- 
pression. (Tidbits: “the gloriously dis- 
cordant symphony of our society”; “Lis 
tening isn’t easy in this extrovert world”; 
and—to the press—“Your typewriter is 
a public trust.”) The recording—an in- 
terview with Arnold Michaelis—suggests 
many provocative topics for class dis- 
cussion and also teatures Stevenson 
reading and commenting on Sir Walte: 
Raleigh’s poem, “The Lie.” 

Two albums featuring Norman 
Thomas offer a rare insight into the 
role and influence of minor political 
parties in America. Through an account 
of his own career in Norman Thomas 
Reminisces (Spoken Arts, single 12-inch, 
$5.95), the highly respected American 
Socialist traces the evolution of various 
programs from Socialist Party planks in 
the 1930's to what a campaigning Eisen- 
hower in the 1950’s said were programs 
“overwhelmingly accepted by the Amer- 
ican people and not a political issue.” 
Thomas sharply defines the differences 
between socialism and communism, 
gives his estimates of the New Deal and 
Roosevelt, recalls statements from his 
speeches and books that today ring of 
prophecy, and admits to some changes 
in his view of socialism in recent years. 
He comments wryly at one point, “Po- 
litical victory requires more than re- 
vivalist emotion.” 

Interview with Norman Thomas 
(Folkways) deals in detail with Thomas’ 
views on the minority party in America 
The Socialist Party leader discusses 
party platforms and the financing of 
political campaigns, and evaluates such 
political leaders as Eugene Debs, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Huey Long, Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy, and Richard Nixon. 

Of unusual interest is a recorded col 
lection of 34 speeches by Franklin D 
Roosevelt just released by Washington 
Records. Available deluxe 
limited numbered edition (six 12-inch 
records, with an accompanying text and 
pictorial essay, $29.95), each of the six 
records in the set will be available sep- 
arately later this fall. In addition there 
will be two records of excerpted high- 
lights at $4.98 per record. Beginning 
with his first inaugural address in 1933 
concluding undelivered 
(Continued on page 28-T) 
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How quickly the misuse of money — when 
found out —sparks our moral indignation 
into fires of investigation! 

Yet how slow we are to see that the mis- 
use of man-hours is as morally wrong and 
harmful as ever the misuse of money. 


Padding the hours with a man’s mere 
presence on the job, without using either 
his mind or his muscles, can be morally 
crippling to him. In fact, the deliberate 
waste of a man’s power to produce and 
stand in the dignity of a living fully earned, 
is waste of a man. 

Whoever causes such waste—for another 
or to himself — would be responsible for 
damaging not only the person, but would 
be contributing to weakening the nation’s 


economic strength. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





_ wasteful inefficie 


In man’s striving to accumulate wealth, the 
elimination of waste is a vital tool. The 
elimination of inefficiency through wear and 
loss is another. Republic Steel has many 
developments that make materials and prod- 
ucts work better, last longer. 

One of these is a nut. This special nut is 
Republic’s NYLOK®. It has a little nylon plug 
imbedded in it. The continuous pressure of 
this resilient nylon pellet wedges metal to 
metal tightly, forming a unique locking 
action, resistant to vibration, age, or moisture. 

Imagine the time—and tempers—saved by 
this special fastener when used in power 
mowers, for example. Here vibration is ter- 
rific. It takes a lot of holding power to keep 
the engine, ‘wheels, and other parts of your 
power mower firmly in place. Small as they 
are, Republic NYLOK Nuts by the millions do 
a mighty job wherever fasteners have to hold 
tight. NYLOK Nuts are but one of 28,000 types 
and sizes of standard and special fasteners 
made by Republic’s Bolt and Nut Division. 
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BALLOTS & BOSSES 


UR political parties, as indigenously 

American as corn pudding, are the 
passion of our own political journeymen 
and the despair of the foreign observer. 
Baffled by two parties which seem as 
alike to him as the legendary Tweedle 
dum and Tweedledee, the confused for- 
eigner usually doesn’t understand what 
the fuss is all about. 

Hard-pressed for a reply, 
spirited citizen might defend our par- 
ties in the words of Clinton Rossiter: 
“The parties have been the peacemakers 
of the American community, the un- 
witting but forceful suppressors of the 
‘civil war potential’ we carry always in 
the bowels of our diverse nation. Blessed 
are the peacemakers. . .. They 
never be called the children of God nor 
even inherit the earth, but they, after 
all, seek only to inherit the White 
House.” 

With the opening of the 1960 cam- 
paign there has been a flood of new 
books on that peculiar institution, 
American politics, and that unique of- 
fice, the American Presidency. One of 
the most useful is Rossiter’s urbane and 
highly-informative Parties and Politics 
in America (Cornell University Press, 
$2.85 cloth, $1.65 paper). A guidebook 
to the curious world of American politi- 
cal parties, this slim volume is a tongue- 
in-cheek hymn of praise to our confus- 
ing but workable party system. Rossiter 
also tackles the old problem that has 
puzzled so many observers: Exactly 
what is the difference between a Re- 
publican and a Democrat? Conceding 
that the differences are often hard to 
comprehend, Rossiter writes, in a para- 
graph typical of his trenchant but ban- 
tering style: “Look deep into the soul 
of a Democrat and you will find plans 
to build 400,000 units of pub] 
ing and to ship 300 tractors to Gh 
(whether Ghana wants them 
look deep into the soul of a Re; 
and you will find hopes for 
in taxes and for a balanced 
This excellent study by the author of 
the prize-winning The American Presi 
dency (Campus Book Club September 
October selection) is a splendid intro 
duction to the maze of American 
political parties for both students and 
voters of many years’ standing. 

Take one part America’s most out- 
spoken President, mix with a spicy 


the ivic- 


may 


Ronald Steel is assistant 
Senior Scholastic magazine 


editor of 


By RONALD STEEL 


brew of question-firing Columbia Uni- 
versity students, and stir well in the 
heady air of the lecture room. Result: 
Truman Speaks (Columbia University 
$3.00), a transcript of lectures 
discussions held at Columbia in 
which the full flavor of the 
President's wit, the acuteness of his ob- 
servations, and the depth of his histori- 
cal study of the Presidency come into 
His talks to the students on the 
American democracy and 
government are delivered with the 
frankness and force that have delighted 
iis admirers and enraged his critics. 
Mr. Truman also ranges widely in 
discussing the nature of the Presidency 
own book, Mr. Citizen 
Some of his perceptive 
observations are also his most frank: 
‘There has been a lot of talk lately 
about the burdens of the Presidency. 
Decisions that the President has to make 
often affect the lives of tens of millions 
of people around the world, but that 
does not mean that they should take 
any longer to make.” In a book full of 
direct comment, Harry Truman gives 
his view of history: “A viewpoint of 
history is like an editorial—you read it 
and then reach your own conclusion.” 


Press 
and 
former 


play 


nature of 


in his Ceis, 


$5.00). most 


Voter's ““Baedeker” 

In quite a different category is Poli- 
tics 1960 (Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
$3.95 cloth, $2.50 paper, 15 per cent 
discount; a discussion leader’s guide fo 
schools available), a collection of essays 
gleaned from various books, 
magazines, speeches—on the major po- 


sources 


litical issues facing the American voter. 
This voter’s “Baedeker” ranges from civil 


ights to Madison Avenue’s influence on 
ampaigning, from the smoke-filled par- 


ty caucus room to the cold war. Among 
the topics: the role of parties, the na- 


ture of the Presidency, welfare legisla- 


on, labor-management relations, for- 


eign policy, and _ nuclear politics. 





Politics 
18960 


pares and 
Polires 


Conflicting points of view are presented 
so the general reader will be exposed to 
advocates of diametrically opposed 
policies. 

A purely historical and technical study 
of how the major political parties find 
and nominate their Presidential candi- 
dates is the scholarly The Politics of 
National Party Conventions ($10.00). 
Dealing with the evolution and work- 
ings of the convention, the focus of 
party leadership, and an analysis of 
delegates, this large volume will be of 
interest to those teachers who want a 
comprehensive study of party conven- 
tions. A paperback condensation, omit- 
ting footnotes, tables, and the appendix, 
is more suitable for classroom use and 
is available for $1.95. This fall, the 
publisher, The Brookings Institution, 


CAMPAIGN ‘60 


will publish two more books in its elec- 
tion-year series: Political Campaigning: 
Problems in Creating an Informed 
Electorate, by Stanley Kelley, Jr. ($3.50), 
which discusses campaign practices and 
their abuses; and Presidential Transi- 
tions ($7.50) by Laurin L. Henry, an 
account of the transfer of power to the 
newly-elected administration, from Taft 
through Eisenhower. (Ten per cent dis- 
count to teachers. ) 

Hats in the Ring (Random House, 
$3.50), expanded from a 1956 film 
series for the National Educational Tel- 
evision and Radio Center, is a light- 
hearted introduction to politics. With a 
vivid style, Malcolm Moos and Stephen 
Hess (both on the President’s White 
House staff) capture much of the chaos 
and raucous charm of a political con- 
vention. With lines from campaign 
songs, cartoons of Presidents, and jokes 
about the candidates, the authors have 
delightful account of that 
American phenomena, _ the 


written a 
amazing 
Presidential convention. 
In 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue (Little, 
$6.00), Walter Johnson 
(Continued on page 28-T) 
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*& TEACHING GUIDE FOR SPECIAL ISSUE ON 


* F 
* America Votes AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


This special issue, America Votes, 
provides background material to make 
the current election campaign more 
meaningful to students. In addition, we 
have retained some of our regular de- 
partments: World News in Review ap- 
pears on pp. 8-10; Battle Page (Eco- 
nomic Growth), p. 11; back-page fea- 
tures including sports, crossword puz- 
zle, records, etc., begin on p. 48. 


How to Use This Special Issue 


Have students open their copies of 
World Week to page 12, the introduc- 
section of America Votes. Tell 
your class that America Votes was 
especially designed to help students un- 
derstand the current election campaign. 
Skim through the pages of America 
Votes with your students. Indicate 
those articles that you plan to take up 
within the next few days, and those 
which students can read on their own. 
Chis Teaching Guide provides brief di- 
gests of the articles, with suggestions 
for their use in class. 


tory 


INTRODUCTION (pp. 12-15) 


This introductory section delves into 
the stream of American history to ex- 
imine the role of national conventions, 
political parties, and the electoral col- 


lege in past Presidential campaigns. 


Discussion Questions 
l. How 


conventions on 


watched the 
iational TV? (Raised 


hands.) Will you please give the class 


many of you 


vour impressions? 

2. Do you think it 
orrect to describe the typical nominat- 
ng convention as “a three-ring circus”? 
Why? 

3. In some elections, voters have wit- 


is correct or in- 


essed “mudslinging” and “smear cam- 

What do 
Why should 
these tactics seriously? 

4. Since voters express their choice 
for President in the voting booth, why 
do we say that the people do not vote 
directly for the President? (Call on 
bright students to explain the electoral 
college system. Explain it yourself if 
students run into difficulty.) 


expressions 


take 


these 
voters not 


aligns 


meanr 


Things to Do 


Assign students to gather slogans 
used in past campaigns. Other students 
can collect cartoons and news items for 
posting on a special election-campaign 
bulletin board 


HOW AMERICA VOTED (pp. 16-17) 

Two pages of color maps and ex- 
planatory text review the triumphs and 
defeats in the Presidential elections, 
from 1932 to 1956. 


Procedure 

Have students turn 16-17 
for an interpretation of the maps. 

(1) How do the maps show you the 
changing moods of the American vot- 
er? (2) How would you explain the 
strength of the Democratic party in the 
elections of 1932 and 1936? (3) Which 
states appear to be solidly Republican? 
Which solidly Democratic? Can you ex- 
plain why? 


WHO VOTES AND WHY (pp. 18-19) 

Offering various reasons and excuses, 
millions of Americans fail to exercise 
their voting privilege. This article em- 
phasizes the need for every eligible cit- 
izen to register and vote. 


to pages 


Things to Do 

All classes should devote some time 
to a discussion of the importance of 
voting. Brief socio-dramas in class and 
in a school-wide assembly program 
would be effective. Students can take 
active part in community drives by 
handing out handbills, ringing door- 
bells, baby-sitting for voters, etc. 


Discussion Questions 


(1) How would you answer the non- 
voter who says, “I didn’t vote. What 
does one vote, more or less, matter?” 
or “Why should I bother to vote?” (2) 
What is your reaction to the sugges- 
tion that a fine be levied on non-voters? 


THE PRESIDENCY AND 

VICE-PRESIDENCY 

(p. 20 and p. 21) 

Here are reviewed the powers, re- 
sponsibilities, influence of the 
Presidency under our governmental 
system. The growing burdens on the 
Presidency are described. The article 
in the color bloc on pages 20-21 
discusses the changing role of the Vice- 
Presidency in view of the increased re- 
sponsibilities of the President. 


and 


Discussion Questions 

(1) What is your interpretation of 
the statement that “the President is a 
man with six hats”? (2) Is it possible 
for the President ever to become a dic- 
tator? Explain. (Note: Students’ an- 
swers should refer to the separation of 
powers and our system of checks and 


balances.) (3) Why can we expect the 
scope of the President’s responsibilities 
to increase, rather than decrease? 


PRESENTING THE CANDIDATES 
(pp. 22-25) 
Here are biographical sketches of 
the Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates of the two major parties. 


Procedure 

Have your more capable students act 
as campaign speakers, urging support 
for their respective candidates. Invite 
the rest of the class to enliven things 
with some well-mannered heckling. 
Finish by taking a class vote. 


PARTY PLATFORMS COMPARED 

(pp. 26-28) 

Presented here is a plank-by-plank 
comparison of the Democratic and Re- 
publican party platforms. On the Battle 
Page (p. 11), the two parties debate 
the issue of “economic growth” in the 
U. S. 

THE MINOR PARTIES (p. 29) 


(1) What do we mean by a “minor 
party’? (2) Since minor party candi 
dates do not really expect to defeat the 
candidates of the major parties, what 
do they hope to gain by their effort? 


ISSUES OR PERSONALITIES (p. 30) 


1. What is meant by 
ing” during an election campaign? 

2. How were forme! 
great Presidents abused by smear tac- 


“mudsling- 
some ot oul 


tics? 

3. Why is the use of smear tactics 
said to be not only an attack against 
the candidates but an attack against 
the American way of life? 


ELECTION SCOREBOARD (p. 34) 

On the morning following election 
students can bring to class newspapers 
carrying the election results. Using the 
newspaper information, students can 
complete the election scorecard in 
class. The tabulation then becomes the 
basis for a review of election results in 
class discussion. 


FINANCING THE CAMPAIGN (p. 38) 


1. Why should the cost of campaign 
ing run into millions of dollars? 

2. Where do these millions of 
lars come from? Why do these groups 
or individuals, contribute? 

3. What is behind the drive to per 
suade millions of individuals to con- 
tribute their dollars to help support the 
candidates of their choice? 


dol- 
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LOOKING OVER OUR SHOULDERS 
(pp. 42-43) 


The attention of the world is focused 


on our current national election. Here 
we learn the reasons for this worldwide 


interest. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why does the election of 
dent of the United States have signifi 
cance for countries who are traditional]; 
our allies? 
2. Why are the leaders of the 
Union especially interested 
come of this election? 
3. Why the 
countries of the world interest: 
outcome of the election? 
4. What powers does 
have which make him so impo 
figure in world affairs? 


i Presi- 


underdevel 
] 


are 


1 


Things to Do 

Have students 
items which show the worldwid 
est in the current U. S. electio 


OTHER ELECTION CONTESTS 
(pp. 44-46) 
An overview of major Congressi 
and State election 
MAN ON THE COVER (p. 51) 


On this page, 
Average American Voter. 


bring to class 


contests 


students meet 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 
October 5, 1960 


Unit: Communist Europe—2. Thi 
Satellites. 


October 12, 1960 
Big 


Soviet 


Unit: Free Europe's 


Britain. 








Discussion Questions 

In what parts of the world « 
xpect the people to be watching 
Why? 


American voter with envy? 


Ad-wise 
Chis World Week 


nany examples of advertising that serves 


issue of tains 


in educational purpose, Among the 


idvertisements with messages and ma- 


erial appropriate for class discussion 
” career guidance are the following: 
& Traffic Safety Quiz No. 1 (p. 47) is 
the first in a series the Shell Oi] Com- 
pany will present this term, in alternate 
issues of World Week. These quizzes 
ue prepared under the supervision of 
in eminent authority in safety educa- 
tion 

®& Challenge: Atomic Electricity to 
Match the Nation’s Future Growth (pp. 


9.9 


33) is typical of General Electric's 


] 


superb programming in its advertising 


to youth. 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








SOVIET SATELLITES 
Oct. 5 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, by L. A. D. Dellin (Focus Vol. 10 
No. 9), 1960, 15¢; Poland ( Focus Vol, 3 
No. 3), 1952, 15¢; American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y. Eastern Europe (Vital Is- 
sues Vol. 7 No. 4), 1957. 25¢. Center for 
Information on America, Washington 
Conn. Eastern Europe Today, by E. Leng 
yel & J. C. Harsch (Headline Series No 
77) 1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Facts on the Captive Countries, 1960 
free; Hungary Under Soviet Rule, 1960, 
free; Soviet Colonialism, 1960, fre As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations, 29 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Russia Revisited: A New Look 
at Russia and Her Satellites, by Louis 
Fischer, $4.00 (Doubleday, 1957). In the 
Shadow of Russia, by Nicholas Nala 
$5.00 (Ronald, 1959). 

ARTICLES: “Skoda and the 
Red Market,” Fortune, June 
What Makes Communism Work \ 
art Alsop, Saturday Evening P Jan. 30 
1960, Feb. 6, 1960, Feb 1960 
“Poland Today,” by V. S. Pritchett, Holi 
day, Aug. 1960. “Poland Revisited by 
M. Gellhorn, Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1960 
“Czechoslovakia Today.” by V. S. Pritcl 


tt, Holiday, June, 1960, “Atlantic Report 
on Hungary,” Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1959. 
I Watched the Red Bosses at Play by 
F. W. Neal, Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 
28, 1959. “Tito’s Communism: Independ- 
ent and Moderate,” by F. W. Neal, For- 
eign Policy Bulletin, Dec. 1, 1959. “West 
ind the Soviet Satellites,” by N. Graebner, 
Current History, April, 1959. “Fuel for the 
Economic Empire,” Newsweek, July 6, 
1959 

FILMS: Lifeline to Freedom, 14 
black & white, free-loan, 
Crusade for Freedom, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Story of the 
growth and operations of Radio Free Eu- 
toot- 


rr he |- 


mnin- 


utes sound, 


rope and Free Europe Press; contains 
ige of the Hungarian and Pol 
lions 
FILMSTRIPS: Cracks in the Soviet Em- 
frames, N. Y. Times, Office of 
Activities, 229 West 13rd 
36, N. Y. Revolt of Hun- 


stiveness 


pire, 53 
Educational 
New York 


gary, Poland’s greater freedom, r 


Street 


in other satellites, influence of Titoism, di- 
lemmas facing the Soviet ruler Behind 
the Iron Curtain, 40 frames, Current Af- 

527 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. History of the Communist 
Party, traces the history of the Soviet Com- 
1unist empire through the revolts in the 
satellite Points out that revolts 
will 


¢ ople are 


fairs Films, 


countries. 
continue to take place as long as the 
not free. 


Note: Both the Shell Oil and General 
Electric ads are outstanding examples 
of public service advertising. Discussion 
questions for the class: What do they 
(Shell and GE) hope to accomplish by 
these What do you think their 
purpose is in presenting this type of 


ads? 


advertising? 

® Career messages of special interest 
to boys appear in the U. S. Army and 
Air Force ads (pp. 31 and 40-41). An- 
other career service is offered by The 
Upjohn Company (p. 54) with its invi- 
tation to students to write for free 
pamphlets entitled: What Is a Chem- 
ist? What Is a Biologist? What Is a 
Pharmacist? and What Is an Engineer? 
& Are the boys in your school dressed 
neatly and in good taste? What is prop- 
er dress for high school boys? The 
American Institute of Men’s and Boys’ 
Wear offers a free book How to Dress 
Right (p. 45). 

& Ford Motor Company's ad on p. 4 
is an introduction to Bernoulli’s law 
“The Pressure of a Gas Varies Inverse- 
ly with Its Velocity.” 

& The annual poster contest of the 
American Merchant Marine is an- 
nounced on p. 39. Open to high school 
students, grades 9 through 12, $500 
a trip to Washington, 


in prizes and 


7S. 


Free Election Chart. A colorful 1960 
Presidential Election Folder, which 
opens out into a wall chart 31” x 21”, 
is available free at stores which sell 
United States Rubber Company Keds, 
“The Shoe of Champions.” It is not nec- 
essary to buy anything to get the chart- 
folder. Paintings and photographs of 
all the Presidents appear on one side, 
with a Presidential election map giving 
statistics of the 50 states. The other 
side shows the organization of the U. S. 
Government. If your store does not have 
them, write to the United States Rubber 
Company, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 59 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 
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Thirteen can be your lucky number. Scholastic 
Teacher's 13th “Where to Find It Guide” is the 
best one yet. Our witch has concocted a fine series 
of omens for you to follow to hundreds of class- 
room aids. Whether you are planning a unit on 
agriculture, organizing a pen pal group, or in- 
creasing your film library, the Guide will be a 
handy reference source. Be sure to save this issue 
of the magazine! 

HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE: Suppose you want 
teaching aids for a unit on the U. N. Turn to ‘United 
Nations” in the Study Topic index. Jot down the 
numbers following this entry. These numbers refer 
you to names and addresses of organizations that 
will send you the materials you need. All mate- 
rials are keyed “‘P” (pamphlets), “C’’ (charts), “’F’’ 
(films), and so on. Each organization has its own 


SCHOLASTIC 
Speci 


4) Where to Find It Guide 


individual method of handling requests. Some will 
send lists of materials for you to choose from. 
Others will send prepared kits immediately. 
Following the alphabetical listing of firms are 
names and addresses of sources fer films and film- 
strips, records and pre-recorded tapes, pen pals, 
educational organizations, and school youth 
groups. A word of caution: When you write for 
aids please do not request more than you need. 


Free and low-cost materials from industry, films and 


filmstrips, records and pre-recorded tapes, educa- 


tional organizations, pen pals, school youth groups 


Writing on school stationery facilitates requests. 





Study 


Africa—9, 38, 52, 70, 44, 156 

Agriculture—47, 52, 66, 69, 79, 115, 
121, 132, 156, 161, 168, 174 

Aluminum—7 

Art—52, 98, 132, 179 

Asia—52, 131, 155 

Atomic Energy—47, 52, 64, 74, 138, 162 

Australia—32 

Automotive Industry—71 

Aviation—4, 6, 133, 149, 159, 165 

Canada—42, 43 

Central America—52, 132, 161 

Civil Defense—26, 47, 65, 109, 130 

Civil Rights—26, 47, 52, 88, 138 

Clothing—13, 18, 75, 179 

Coal—52, 108, 132 

Commerce Subjects—1, 2, 47, 52, 69, 
81, 85, 119, 156, 157, 179 

Communication—1, 3, 9, 47, 52, 114, 
176 

Community Relations—26, 47, 52, 111, 
120, 123, 160 

Conservation—15, 41, 52, 69, 75, 92, 
105, 126, 138, 156, 164, 168, 173, 175 

Construction Industry—41, 52 

Consumer Education—9, 13, 16, 35, 47, 
75, 84A, 85, 89, 115, 128, 138 

Copper—132 

Cotton—13 

Dairy—52, 115 

Dramatics—9, 57, 58, 59, 
137, 143, 177 

Driver Education—5, 76, 109, 149 

Economics—2, 9, 47, 52, 53, 60, 67, 
69, 72, 85, 88, 112, 119, 128, 138, 
156, 161, 167, 170 

Education—12, 26, 47, 52, 85, 104, 111, 


77, 83, 125, 


Topics 


112, 113, 114, 116, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 132, 138, 148, 153, 165, 170, 180 

English—3, 29, 40, 52, 58, 69, 83, 114, 
139, 140, 141, 144, 152 

Europe—33, 38, 52, 56, 64, 68, 69, 74, 
90, 150, 155, 156 

Foods and Nutrition—10, 18, 39, 46, 52, 
65, 93, 95, 102, 103, 107, 115, 129, 
174 

Forestry—15, 41, 52, 132, 168, 173, 175 

Fruits—39, 52 

Gas—16, 52 

Geography—26, 52, 112, 118, 132, 133 

Glass—54, 78, 96, 136 

Great Britain—38 

Guidance—2, 3, 11, 14, 18, 22, 26, 28, 
47, 52, 76, 85, 104, 110, 120, 135, 
138, 146, 165, 166, 167, 172 

Hawaii—69, 84 

Health and Hygiene—5, 11, 17, 20, 35, 
46, 52, 66, 77, 91, 93, 94, 100, 115, 
117, 119A, 134, 138, 161 

Home Economics—13, 16, 17, 28, 35, 
45, 46, 51, 61, 65, 66, 75, 77, 84A, 
85, 88, 91, 109, 115, 142, 161, 174, 
179 

Immigration—26, 52, 113 

Industry—3, 10, 13, 15, 16, 52, 60, 69, 
80, 91, 103, 119, 146, 171 

Intercultural Relations—26, 52, 84, 111, 
132 

Labor—47, 52, 88, 119, 138, 156, 167 

Language Arts—12, 50, 58, 73, 75, 77, 
83, 114, 132, 139, 144, 146, 179 

Latin America—37, 52, 69, 132 

Light—35 

Lumbering—41, 52, 168, 173, 175 


Maps—52, 61, 77, 84, 108, 112, 118, 
141, 156, 161 

Metals—24, 52, 171 

Money—48 

Music—21, 52, 59, 77, 83, 139, 179 

Natural Resources—16, 41, 47, 52, 84, 
92, 105, 108, 126, 138, 149, 156, 168, 
173, 179 

Newspapers—26, 52, 112 

Paper—52, 55 

Petroleum—22, 52, 69, 149 

Photography—25, 82 

Plastics—108 

Political Science—26, 44, 52, 7 
180 

Printing—3, 52 

Radio—52, 101 

Railroads—30, 31, 34, 61 

Reading—19, 29, 35, 40, 50, 58, 83, 
114, 138, 140, 144, 146, 147, 152 

Rubber—70, 79, 80, 132 

Safety—5, 36, 79, 80, 86, 91, 106, 109, 
122, 138, 179 

Salt—99 

Science—11, 16, 17, 35, 41, 46, 49, 52, 
60, 76, 79, 97, 108, 118, 145, 146, 
147, 168, 171 

Shipping--52, 161 

Social Security—47, 138, 156 

Social Studies—2, 11, 16, 26, 44, 53, 61, 
63, 67, 76, 83, 84A, 85, 87, 88, 92, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 127, 128, 132, 
133, 188, 141, 144, 146, 154, 168, 
171, 179, 180 

Steel—52, 171 

Sugar—52, 132, 174 

Tea—52, 151 

Teaching—2, 16, 26, 52, 111, 112, 114, 
123, 125, 141, 179 

Please turn page 
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Continued 


Television—9, 27, 47, 52, 101, 126 
Textiles—13 
Transportation—30, 31, 34, 47 
76, 80, 133, 158, 159 
Trucking—23 
UNESCO—52 
United Nations—8, 9, 44, 
113, 138 
United States—10, 44, 63, 156, 
Vision—35 
Wheat—52 
Wool—52 
KEY 
P, pamphlets, leaflet. 
C, charts, posters, pictures, color slides 
F, films, filmstrips 
L, list of aids 
R, records 
M, magazines 
S, Seripts 


A 
1. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Tou 


cago 31, Ll. (Commerce Sub 
munication—P) 





Ad nistrative Research Assoc., Box 1160, 

Chicago 90, Ill. (Commerce Subjects, Eco- 

nomics, Guidance, Social Studies, Teach- 
ing—P) 

3. Advertising Federation of 
W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. (Commu 
Englis! Industry, Guidance: adv voca- 
tions, Printing—P, F) 

4. Aerospace Industries Assn., 610 Shorehan 
Bldg Washington 5, D. C. (Aviat P, 
Cc 


America, 250 
cation 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Educa- 
tix Div 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford 
15, Conn. (Driver Education, Health and 
Hygiene, Safety—P, F) 

Air Transport Assn. of America L000 

Connecticut Ave N.W., Washingt 6, D 

Aviation—P) 
Aluminum Co. of 

Dept., 818 Alcoa Bldg., 

(Aluminun L) 
American Assn. for the U. N 

Formal Education, 345 E. 46t St 

17 United Nations—P, C, L, S 
American Assn. of University 

2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Wa 

D. C. (Africa, Communication, Cor 

Education, Dramatics, Educatio! 

vision, United Nations—P) 
American Can Company, 100 Park Ave., 

N.Y.C. 17. (Foods and Nutrition, Industry, 

United States: Alaska—F, L) 

11. American Cancer Society, Inc., 521 West 
57th St., N.Y.C. 19. (Guidance, Health and 
Hygiene, Science, Social Studies—P, C, F 
teaching aids available free through local 
units of A. C. S.) 

12. Ar 


America Education 
Pittsburs 19, Pa 


Dept. of 
N.Y.C 


er 


Tele- 


10 


erican Classical League, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. (Educati Lan- 
guage Arts: Latin—P, C, L, M) 
nerican Cotton Manufacture nst 
PR Dept., 1501 Johnston Buik 

‘harlotte 2, N. C. (Clothing, ‘ 
tducation, Cotton, Home Eco! 

y, Textiles—P, C, F) 

nerican Dietetic Assn., 620 

Ave., Chicago 11, Il 

, n dietetics—L, P, C, F) 


Anew 


Forest Products Industries, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Forestry, Industry—P, C, 


15. American 
1816 N St., 
(Conservation, 
F, L) 

16. American Gas Assn., Ed. Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 17, (Consumer 
Education, Gas, Home Economics, Indus- 
try, Natural Resources, Science, Social 
Studies, Teaching—C, F, L) 

17. American Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St., 
N.Y.C. or local heart associations. (Health 
and Hygiene, Home Economics, Science— 
P, C, single copies free, F from local 
assns. only) 

18. American Home Economics Assn., 1600 
20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. (Cloth- 
ing, Foods and Nutrition, Guidance: ca- 
reer, Home Economics—P, C, L) 

19. American Library Assn., Publishing 
Dept., 50 East Hurton St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(Reading: libraries—P, F, R) 

20. American Medical Association, 535 N 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. (Health and 
Hygiene—P) 

21. American Music Conference, 332 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (Music—P, C 
F, L) 

22. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Ave 
of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20. (Guidance, 
Petroleum—L) 

23. American Trucking Assns., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 1424 16th St.. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Trucking—P, L) 

24. American Zine Institute, 324 Ferry St 
Lafayette, Ind. (Metals: zinc—P, F) 

25. Ansco, Camera Club Services, Charles 

St 3inghamton, N. Y. (Photography—P 

C, F, L) 

Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madison 
Ave N.Y.C. (Civil Defense, Civil Rights 
Community Relations, Education, Geog- 
raphy, Guidance, Immigration, Intercul- 
tural Relations, Newspapers, Political Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, Teaching—P, C, F) 
27. Argus Cameras, Inc., Audio Visual Sys- 

tems, 74th & William St., Ann Arbor, Mich 
closed circuit—P) 


(Televisior 


BIOLOGY EFIiLM-TExX TT PROGR AMW 
of Coronet Instructional Films 


Free chart shows correlation 
of 50 films to 11 widely used 


textbooks in biology 


Coronet has developed carefully a program 
of 50 films to help teach biology in high 
hart, which 
documents 
the teaching relationships between the 
films and the units of instruction in lead- 
ing biology textbooks. These 16mm sound 
to help 
teachers clarify key concepts in the course 
With 
lengths ranging from 6 to 14 minutes, the 
films are especially suited to supplement 
situations 
The films are available separately or in 
s required. They are divided into 
eight groups, each relating to an impor- 


school. A master correlatio 
is available free on request 


motion pictures are designed 


—not to substitute for the teacher 


P 
teaching in regular classroon 


series, 


tant basic area in the biology course 


Introduction (1 film) 

Life Processes of Plants and Animals 
(5 films) 

The Kinds of Living Things (15 films) 

The Human Body (8 films) 

Disease and Its Control (8 films) 

The Continuity of Life (7 films) 

Life Through the Ages (4 films) 

Conserving Our Resources (2 films) 


For Free Biology Chart 

The chart correlates the 50 films to 11 text 
books by showing the name of the chapter 
where each film should be used to clarify 
and amplify the textbook material. The chart 
also contains full descriptions of the films 
and information on various purchase plans 
Details on how to examine films for purchase 
consideration are included. Simply use the 
coupon to request your copy of this useful 
chart 





Name 
School 
Address 


City 





CORON ET FILMS 
Dept. ST-960, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


(J Please send the new free chart which correlates 50 high school biology 
films to 11 leading biology textbooks 











How to 
stimulate 
student 
interest im 
the facts of 


LIGHT 





oe Thie kit sparked such enthusiasm in my 


sixth grades that many pupils did exploratory 
work on their own—after school, at home and 
in thelr ecout troops. | found it excellent for 


my classroom needs. Thanks again for the | 


wonderful kit. br) 


This comment from an elementary school 
teacher is typical of the high praise ac- 
corded the supplementary classroom pro- 
gram distributed by the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau. Last year, 30,000 
teachers sent for this comprehensive pro- 
gram. It presents the intriguing subject 
of Light and Sight in a manner designed 
to heighten student interest and lighten 
teaching work. Moreover, the Bureau’s 
aids are thoroughly up-to-date, in contrast 
to standard textbooks which are not nor- 
mally able to keep abreast of rapid devel- 
opments in this specialized field. 


NEW KITS READY NOW 


The Bureau’s supplementary teaching pro- 
gram, “The Story of Light and Sight”, 
specifically formulated for 4th, 5th and 
6th grades, is now available. Prepared 
on the basis of consultation with leaders 
in elementary school teaching and the 
National Education Association, it in- 
cludes a 12-page teacher’s guidebook and 
a 32-page student's booklet for each of 40 
students. It is filled with stimulating, in- 
for classroom and 


formative activities 


home use. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A complete classroom package sufficient 
for 40 pupils will be sent without cost or 
obligation to teachers in areas served by 
a Better Light Better Sight Bureau utility 
sponsor. (We will check our sponsor list 
for your area.) For your free kit, use the 
readers’ service card in this magazine... 
or simply send your own name, and your 
school’s name and address, to: BETTER 
LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. SLS.3, 
P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. (Offer not available to 
students nor to subscribers outside the U.S.A.) 











28. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Guidance, Home Economics—P) 

29. Arrow Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. (English, Reading: paperback books 
and teaching aids; grades 3, 4, 5, 6—P) 

30. Assn. of American Railroads, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. (Rail- 
roads, Transportation—P, C, F, L) 

31. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 80 E. Jackson 
St., Chicago 4. Ill. (Railroads, Transpor- 
tation—P) 

32. Australian News & Information Bureau, 
636 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20. (Australia—P, 
C, F) 

33. Austrian Information Service, 31 E, 69th 
St., N.Y.C. 21. (Europe: Austria—P, C, L) 


34. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Baltimore and Charles 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. (Railroads, Trans- 
portation--L, S) 

35. Better Light, Better Sight Bureau, Dept. 
SLS-3, P. O. Box 1674, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, N.Y.C. 17. (Consumer Education, 
Health and Hygiene, Home Economics, 
Light, Reading, Science, Vision—P) 

36. Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E. 42nd 
St., N.Y.C. 17. (Safety—P) 

37. Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Latin America: 
Brazil—P, C, F, R, M (maps)) 

38. British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. (Africa, Europe, 
Britain and dependent territories of Bri- 
tish Commonwealth—P) 


Cc 


39. California Foods Research Institute, 1 
Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. (Foods 
and Nutrition, Fruits—P, C, F) 

4. Campus Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y.C. 36. (English, Reading: paperback 
books and teaching aids; senior high 
school—P) 

41. California Redwood Assn., 
mento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
vation, Construction Industry, 
Lumbering, Natural Resources, 
P, F) 

42. Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. When 
requesting material, write to your nearest 
Canadian Mission. (Teacher’s Kit on 
Canada) 

43. Canadian Gov't Travel Bureau, Old Su- 
preme Court Bidg., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. (Canada—P) 

44. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 5225 Sycamore Ave., N.Y.C. 71. (Po- 
litical Science, Social Sudies, United Na- 
tions, United States—P) 

45. Celanese Fibers Co., 
N.Y.C. 16. (Home Economics: 
rary fibers—P, F) 

46. Cereal Institute Inc., 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Foods and Nutrition, 
Health and Hygiene, Home Economics, 
Science—P, F, L) 

47. Chamber of Commerce of the 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Agriculture, Atomic Energy, Civil De- 
fense, Civil Rights, Commerce Subjects, 
Communication, Community Relations, 
Consumer Education, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Labor, Natural Resources, 
Social Security, Television, Transportation 
—P, C, F, single copies free) 

48. Chase Manhattan Bank Museum of 
Moneys of the World, RCA Bidg., 1254 
Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20. (“Moneys 
of the World”: Single copy to 
only) 

49. Chicago Natural History Museum, Dept. 
S, Roosevelt Rd. & Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. (Science—P, C) 

50. Children’s Book Council, 
N.Y.C. 10. (Language Arts, 
Cc, L) 

51. Coats & Clark, Inc., Educational Bureau, 
P. O. Box 383, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
(Home Economics—L) 


576 Sacra- 
(Conser- 
Forestry, 

Science— 


contempo- 


U. S. A., 


175 Fifth Ave., 
Reading—P, 


} §2. Columbia University Press, International 


Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
27. (Africa, Agriculture, Art, Asia, Atomic 
Energy, Central America, Civil Rights, 

Please turn page 
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Which 
is the 
BESELER 


- VU-GRAPH 


Overhead Projector 


What 
will it 
do for 


CHECK YOUR ANSWER 


Haat Pape 
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VIZ BESFLER 


VU-GRAPH* 
OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR! 


PROJECTS A HUGE BRILLIANT 
IMAGE BEHIND YOU AS YOU 
FACE YOUR CLASS 


Sela ou 


TEACH IN A FULLY LIGHTED ROOM — to watch 
class reactions, permit note-taking 
PROJECT WHAT YOU WRITE, AS YOU WRITE IT 
— to personalize lessons, emphasize specific 
points 
PROJECT ONE TRANSPARENCY OVER ANOTHER 
—to build a complete lesson, step-by-step, 
right before your students’ eyes 
TEACH DRAMATICALLY IN ANY SUBJECT — with 
techniques as unlimited as your own imag- 
ination 
In Science, for example, you can teach, 
step-by-step, how veins, arteries and 
capillaries form the circulatory system 
with 3 or 4 overlaid transparencies 


*The coupon below will bring you complete 
information on the other —_— in this A-V 
Exam, a Beseler Vu-Lyte If Opaque Projector. 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
. . « FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 


gases eee e weezer eee es Fe | 
& - 
Taal” Mees 
Charies Beseler Company 
208 So. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 


«A 


Send me complete information on the Beseler 
(0 VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 
(J VU-LYTE IMOPAQUE PROJECTOR 


( Have a Beseler A-V Consultant. contact me for 
a demonstration. 


nm ee ae me ee me me 
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Ce yntinued 


ation 


Con- 


é umerce Subjects, Com: 
Con nity Relations, Conservatior 
Industry, Dairy, Economics 
English, Europe, Foo and 
Nutrition, Forestry, Fruits, Gas Geog- 
raphy Guidance, Health and Hygiene, 
Immigration, Industry, Intercultural Rela- 
tions, Labor, Latin America, Lumbering 
Maps, Metals, Music, Natural Ré 
Newspapers, Paper, Petroleum 
Printing, Radio, Science 

ping, Steel, Sugar, Tea, Tea 

isic Transportation, UNESCO 

tions, Wheat, Wool—P) 
53. Committee for Economic Deve 

444 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. (Ex 

Social Studies—P) 

54. Corning Glass 

York (Glass—P) 

Crown Zellerbach Corp Publ 

Dept., 1 Bush St San | 


Paper—P 


struction 


Education 


ocience 


Works Cor 


D 


Information Office 
Cc 36 (Europe I 


Guild Publishers ( 
Mass Dramatics 


Shop, 109-14t! 
Iowa (Dramatic 
Arts, Reading ({« 
atic Publishing Co., 1 
ve Chicago 1, Il 
L, S) 
lu Pont de Nemours & 
Wilmingto 
Science 


Relations 
nics, Industry 
only) 


i ynal Research Bureau 
1 Place N.W Washingto 
Home Economics, Maps, Rail 
Studies—P, C) 

62. Educational Services, 1730 Eye St 
Washington 6, D. C. (All subjects « ered 
in free catalog) 

Enrichment Teaching Materia 
N.Y.C 1 (Social Studi« 
yns, United States—F, R 
iropean Community Informat 
European Coal and Stee! 
European Atomic Energy i 
European Economic Com: 
Southern Bldg., Washington 
Atomic Energy, Europe—P, I 

65. Evaporated Milk Assn 228 

St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Civil Defer 
1 Nutrition, Home Economik 


. 


ers and Manufacture! 
Assn., Second Nationa 
aw, Mich. (Agriculture 
ene, Home Economics—P 
jeral Reserve Bank of Ve 
ib Info. Div., 33 Libert St 
(Economics, Social Studies—P, I 
in Second Federal Reserve District) 
~mbassy of Finland, 1900 24th St., N.W., 
ington 8, D. C. (Europe Finland 


246 Fifth 


avail- 


eld Enterprises Education Corp., Mer- 
handise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill Agricul- 
ire Commerce, Conservation English, 
Europe, Hawaii, Industry, Latin America, 
Petroleum Transportation U ted Na- 
tions—P) 


70. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 1200 Fire- 


Parkway, Akron 17, O! Africa, 
Rubber—P, F) 


71. Ford Motor Co 


stone 


Research a 





Free Ro Films 


in 16mm sound for 


SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Complement your teaching with these edu- 
cational and informative FREE-LOAN films. 
They will help you put ideas across with 
more impact ... no amount of reading or 
description is as impressive. Order now 
clip this entire ad or use Master 

Coupon on page 30-T. 
Date Desired 


ECONOMICS 
“A DAY OF LIVING” 


How your insurance pre 
ims help finance America 
wth 


lin Col 


“THE HOUSE HUNTERS 


’ and informative 
of house hunting and 
: Features Edward 
tt Horton 
mins Cok or 


“THE BIG CHANGE IN WORLD 
MARKETS” 


i market place toda 
and astounding post-wa re 
very in mar ountrie 


Col 


“TROUBLE IN PARADISE” 


causes and hov 


Infla 


an be controlled 
Color 


“SOUND PROGRESS” 


Animated 


Con 
ho 


of a 


educ 


or 


“THE ROAD TO BETTER LIVING” 


role of the mm jage 
financing comm 
tterment 


The 


banke 


CAREER 
GUIDANCE 
“THE BIG QUESTION” 
D Frank Baxter tells how 
o high school students went 
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ASSOCIATION FILMS, inc. 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA 
Branches 


Ridgefield, N. J. 
Broad at Elm 


LaGrange, Ill. 
561 Hillgrove Ave. 


Dalias 2, 
1108 Jackson St. 


San Francisco 3, 
799 Stevenson St. 











tion Dept., The American Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. (Automotive industry—L) 

72. Foundation for Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. (Eco- 
nomics, Political Science—P, Monthly 
journal, The Freeman) 

73. French American Cultura] Service and 
Educational Aid, 972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
21. (Language Arts: French—P, C, F, L, 
R, S) 

74. French Embassy Press & Information 
Div., 972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 21. (Africa, 
Atomic Energy, Europe: France—P, L) 

75. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
N.Y.¢ 10 Clothing, Conservation, Con- 
sumer Education, Home Economics, Lan- 
guage A:ts—R, information available on 
Language Phone Method courses) 


G 


6. General Motors Corp., Educational Rela- 
tions P. O. Box 177, North End Station, 
Detroit 2, Mich. (Driver Education, Guid- 
ance, Science, Social Studies, Transpor- 
tation—P) 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., 830 Third 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22. (Dramatics, Health and 
Hygiene, Home Economics, Language Arts, 
Maps, Music—P, C, F, R) 

Glassware Institute of America, 630 
Third Ave., N.Y.C. (Glass—P) 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relations, 
500 South Main St., Akron 18, Ohio. (Agri- 
culture, Rubber, Safety, Science—P, F) 

80. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, 
Ohio. (Industry, Rubber, Transportation— 
P) 

81. Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washingtor D. C. (Commerce Subjects: 
Insurance 

82. Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. (Pho- 
tography 


H 


33. Harrison Catalog of Stereophonic Tapes, 
274 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 16. (Dramatics, 
English, Language Arts, Music, Reading, 
Social Studies—catalog) 

84. Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii. (Hawaii, Inter- 
cultural Relations, Maps, Natural Re- 
sources—P, C) 

84A. Household Finance Corp., Money Man- 
agement Institute, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. (Consumer Education, Home 
Economics, Social Studies—P, F, L) 


85. Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22. (Commerce Subjects, Con- 
sumer Education, Economics, Education, 
Guidance, Home Economics, Social Studies 

P, C, F, L) 

86. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 
E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. (Safety: explosives— 
C, F) 

87. International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Publications Section, 
1818 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
(Social Studies international organiza- 
tion—P, C, F) 

88. International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, 1710 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. (Civil 
Rights Economics, Home _ Economics, 
Labor, Social Studies—P, F, L, S) 

89. International Shoe Co., 1509 Washington, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. (Consumer Education: 
shoes—P ) 

90. Italian State Tourist Office, 626 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 20. (Europe: Italy—P, C, F) 


J 


Johnson and Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Health and Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industry, Safety—P, C, F) 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 
2 W. 46th St.. N.Y.C. 36. (Conservation, 
Economics, Natural Resources, Social 
Studies—P, F, L) 


K 


93. Kellogg Co., Home Economics Services, 
Battle Creek, Mich. (Foods and Nutrition, 
Health and Hygiene—P) 

94. Kimberly-Clark Corp., Educational Dir., 


Please turn page 
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Are You Planning a 
Fall Book Bazaar? 


NOW-is the time to order your NEW 
materials to help put reading into orbit 
at your school. 


A Book Bazaar will send reading inter- 
ests to new highs—besides giving your 
pupils a chance to use creative skills in 
art and drama, and, perhaps, give your 
school an opportunity to make some 
money for a pet school project. 


Rocket to success by following the direc- 
tions in Scholastic Teacher's Book Ba- 
zaar Kit. 


Each kit, available for $2.50, contains a 
manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at 
School Book Bazaars,” 4 radio-assembly 
scripts, 3 wall display posters, recom- 
mended book lists, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a NEW supply of 
book jackets, and large colorful letters 
spelling out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. The 
brand new script “Happy Among Books” 
by Jean A. Eicks may be used at your 
local TV station as well as on radio or 
in assembly. The “Put Reading Into 
Orbit” wall poster is also brand new this 
year. 

In the coupon below, either check off 
the Book Bazaar kit or—if you already 
have purchased some of the kit mate- 
rials, order individual new book jackets, 
posters, scripts, etc. 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $_— 


The new 1960-61 Book Bazaar packet (which includes 4 scripts, 28-pp Manual 
giving the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, 3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling 
Book Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and new book 
jackets @ $2.50. 
__The Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 

book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00. 
Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at School Book Bazaars,” based on Book 
Fair sponsors actual experiences @ 50¢. 

—_____""Adventures in Reading” wall poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

__Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster, “Wonderful World of Books” (43” x 33°’) 

@ 25¢. 

___All New ‘Put Reading Into Orbit’ Poster (9¥2" x 30”) @ 25¢. 

“New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8) (@ 25¢. 

“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

__‘When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 

—"Happy Among Books” script by Jean A. Ejicks (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) @ 25¢. (New) 

__Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢. 





Signed 
Title 


School 














City State_ 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. Sept. 28, 1960 
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97. Manufacturing Chemists 
Education, 1825 Connecticut 
Washington 9, D. C. (Science 

P, F, L) 
Metropolitan Museum 
at 82nd St., N.Y.C. 28. (Art—P, C, M 

99. Morton Salt Co., 110 N. Wacker Dr 

Chicago 6, Ill. (Salt—P, single copy free) 


N 


for 
N.Y.C 


Assn Dir. of 
Ave., N.W., 
chemistry 


of Art, 5th Ave 
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Health and 


Mental 
19. 


Assn 
Circle, 
P, F, S) 
Assn. of Broadcasters 
Washington 6, D. C 
P) 

Assn. of Food C : 

N.W Washington 6, D 
Nutrition—P) 

Assn. of Margarine M 


100. National 
Columbus 
Hygiene 

101. National 
St N.W., 
Television 

L 102. National 

96. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glas Jackson PI., 
Relations Dept., 608 Madiso Foods and 
3, Ohio. (Glass—P) National 


Neenah, Wis. (Health and Hy 
F, L) 
95. Kroger 


nati, Ohio. 


1014 Vine 
and Nutrit 


Co., 
(Foods 


1771 N 


Radio, 
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a major BREAKTHROUGH... 


in teaching 
modern mathematics 


as >, @ ad DO} RABAT: 
WV MMSE DAY PON Le 
8 GO) GES MOAY a 
A new series of booklets to 


enrich or supplement your 
mathematics program 








THE | 


Pythagorean 
‘THEOREM 


~~ 





Here is welcome material for any teacher who wishes 
to broaden the mathematical horizons of his students. 
These concepts, instructions, and exercises in modern 
mathematics are not obtainable in regular courses of 
study. 

EXPLORING MATHEMATICS ON YOUR OWN 
booklets may be used as part of the basic high school 
mathematics course under study or as enrichment ma- 
terial. Any average high school mathematics student 
will benefit from their use, and many booklets may be 
used by talented junior high school students. 

The text and the development of instruction is such 
that students can read the material on their own and 
extract the teaching, or the instructor can teach to the 
class from his booklet and have the students follow with 
their copies. 

Since many teachers will not find a need for every 
booklet in the series, and may need more of some than 
of others, EXPLORING MATHEMATICS ON YOUR 
OWN booklets are available in single titles, All booklets 
are tnoderately priced and it is advisable for each stu- 
dent to have his own copy. 





written by Donovan A. John 
and William H. Glenn 


These booklets qualify for 
purchase with National 
Defense Education Act 
funds 


Booklets in This Series 


Topology—the Rubber-Sheet Geometry 
The World of Statistics* 

Short Cuts in Computing* 

The World of Measurement* 
Adventures in Graphing* 

All About Computing Devices* 


Twelve 


Sets, Sentences, and Operations 
The Pythagorean Theorem 
Invitation to Mathematics 
Understanding Numeration Systems 
Fun with Mathematics 


Number Patterns 
*In preparation 


Write for detailed folder 
WEBSTER );PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


4164 Reco Avenue , St. Louis 26, Missourf 


545 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. (Foods and Nutrition, Industry—P) 

104. National Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. (Education, Guidance—M) 

105. National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 28. (Conservation, Natural 
Resources—L) 

106. National Board of 
85 John St., N.Y.C. 38. (Safety—P, F) 

107. National Canners Assn., Consume! 
Service Dir., 1133 20th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. ¢ (Foods and Nutrition—P) 

108. National Coal Assn., Educational Sec- 
tion, Coal Bldg., 1130 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Coal, Maps, Natural Re- 
sources, Plastics, Science, Social Studies 
P, C, F, L) 

109. National 
cation, 1201 


turers, 


Fire Underwriters 


Commission on Safety Edu- 

16th St., N.W., Washington 6 

D. C. (Civil Defense, Driver Education 

Home Economics, Safety, Social Studies 

P for nominal fee, C, F, L) 

National Committee on Employment of 
Youth, 419 Fourth Ave., South, N.Y.C. 16 
(Guidance—P, M) 

111. National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 W. 57th St.. N.Y.C. 19. (Com- 
munity Relations, Education, Intercultural 
Relations, Soc. Studies, Teaching—P, F, S) 

112. National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Economics, Education, Geography, 
Maps, Newspapers, Social Studies, Teach- 

P, L, M) 
National Council of 
47th St., N.Y.C. 36 

gration, Political Science 
P) 

114. National 

508 S 

munication 

Reading 


110 


Women, 1 
Immi- 
Nations 


Jewish 
(Education, 
United 


Teachers of Eng- 

Champaign, I 
English, Lan 
F, L, 


Council of 
Sixth St., 

Education 

Teaching—P, C, 


lish 
(Com 
guage Arts 
R, M) 

115. National Dairy 
St., Chicago 6, Ill 
Education, Dairy, 
Health and Hygiene 
P, Cc, F, L) 

116. National Education Assn 

N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

E.) 
‘ 


Council, 111 N. Canal 
(Agriculture, Consume 
Food and Nutrition, 
Home Economics 


1201 16th St., 
(Education— 


Second Ave 

Polio—L) 
Schoo 
Wash- 
Sci- 


Foundation, 800 
Health and Hygiene: 
118. National Geographic Society, 
Service Div., 1146 16th St., N.W., 
ington 6, D. C Geography, Maps, 
ence—P, L, M) 

119. National Industrial 
Public Information Dept., 
22. (Commerce Subjects 
dustry, Labor—C) 

119A. National League for 
Columbus Circle, N.Y.C. 19 
Hygiene—P, C, F, L) 

120. National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Asie 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington D Cc (Community Relations 
Guidance: career planning—P, F) 

121. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Agricul- 
ture—P, C, F) 

122. National Safety 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Safety—L) 

123. National School 3oards Assn., 1940 
Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. (Community 
Relations, Education, Teaching—L) 

124. National Society for Crippled Children 
& Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, 
Ill. (Education: exceptional children—P) 

125. National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. (Dramatics, 
Education, Teaching—P, M) 

126. National Wildlife Federation, 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
vation Education, Natural 
Television P, F) 

127. Netherlands Information 
Third Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Social 
Pp co 

128. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
St., N.Y.C. 5. (Consumer Education, Eco- 
nomics, Social Studies—P, F) 

129. The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 99 Park 
Ave., N.Y.C. 16. (Foods and Nutrition—P) 


e) 


Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Relations Director, Battle 
(Civil Defense—P, C, F, S) 


11 National 


N.Y.C. 17 


Conference Board, 
160 Park, N.Y.C 
Economics, In- 


Nursing, Inc., 10 
(Health and 


Council, 425 N. Michi- 


1412-16th 
(Conse! 
Resources, 


Service, 711 
Studies 


130 
Education 
Creek, Mich 
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P ‘gt ENGLISH TEACHERS |. .ove 90% of your test and correction 


131. Pakistan, Embassy of, 2315 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Asia: 
Pakistan—P, C, F) 

132. Pan American Union, Div. of Educa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C. (Agriculture, 
Art, Central America, Coal, Copper, Edu- 
cation, Forestry, Geography, Intercultural 
Relations, Language Arts, Latin America, 
Rubber, Social Studies, Sugar, Organiza- 
tion of American States—L) 

33. Pan American World Airways, Box 1111, 
N.Y.C. 17. (Aviation, Geography, Social 
Studies, Transportation—P, L) 

34. Personal Products Corp., Milltown, NJ. 
(Health and Hygiene—P, C, F, L) 

35. Personnel Services, Inc., P. O. Box 306, 
Jaffrey, N.H. (Guidance: career informa- 
tion—P) 

36. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Public Re- | 
lations Dept., 632 Ft. Duquesne Blvd., Pitts- | 
burgh 22, Pa. (Glass—P, teachers only) 
37. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (Dramatics—P, M, S) 

38. Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public Affairs Come: ... of Venice , The 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N.Y.C. 16. 

(Atomic Energy, Civil Rights, Conserva- Quixote 5 Dream of Two Cities 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
tion, Consumer Education, Economics, Ed- : Arden on the Floss of Twe Cities 

' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 

' 


time with these proven Perfection Tests and Keys. Used by more than 
12,200 teachers last year, these aids are like having an assistant in 
your classroom. Your erder, on this form, will be sent by return mail. 


' 

+ 

t 

' 

| 

' 

' 

f 

! (1) LITERATURE TESTS fests idea! for books studied by cles os « 
: Nome of Test Meme of Test Nome of Test 

: ond Scoriet 

: Kim Shedews on the Rock 
‘ You Like It leer She te 

: of the Wild Siles Marner 

: Carel Marner 

rn Lorne Doone de Coveriey Papers 
; Rack, Come Book 

' Yonkes . . . Mocbeth 





The Mecbeth 
Without A and Rustum 


Labor, Slatusel Menmureen, menting. ately: fone Dick The 

Social Security, Social Studies. U.N.—P, F) Ado About of the Shrew 
The The 

Oliver Twist Have and To Hold 

Othelle reasure Islend 


R | 
139. Radio Corp. of America, 155 E. 24th St., | 
N.Y.C. (English, Language Arts, Music—R) 
140. Readers’ Choice, Budget Book Service, Our Town The 
33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. (English, Read- | - 
ing: paperbound books for all ages—cata- Pickwick 
Prester John Thousand 


log) | 
141. Ridge Manor Publishing Co., Ridge Pride end of Wekelield 


Manor, Florida (English, Maps, Social 
Studies, Teaching, distributors for Palmer | Red of The 
Co. publications—P, C, L) Return of the Netive of Sir Leuntel 


s of the Ancient Marine: 


142. Salada-Shirriff-Horsey, Inc., Home Serv- Tremein Rise of Siles 
ice Bureau, 399 Washington St., Woburn, (Coeser Romee and juliet 
Mass. (Home Economics—P) C 

143. Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th St., of Red 
N.Y.C. 36 (Dramatics—P) 


144. Scholastic Book Bazaars, 33 W. 42nd St., | (2) ANTHOLOGY TESTS — Aenestenn, and English 


N.Y.C. 36 (English, Language Arts, Read- 
ing, Social Studies—P, C, L, S) Ne. Me. 

145. Science Clubs of America, 1719 N St., Copied or AMERICAN er ENGLISH ENGLISH 
Se ee eT ng. Colonial Pé. [Beginning of Eng. Lit. Romantic Period 
. 4, i } 

146. Science Research Associates, 259 East Young Republic Elizabethan Period 20th Cent. Eng. Lit. 
Erie St., Chicago, Ill. (Guidance, ray ond iwil Wer 18th Cent. Eng. Lit. Victorian Period 
sanguag Arts ar: zy, Scie al | > ; 
ee en ee ign of Realism Puriton Period COMPLETE SET (Eng.) 

147. Science World Book Club, 33 West 42nd [20th Cent. Am. Lit. 
St., N.Y.C. 36. (Reading, Science: paper- (COMPLETE SET (Am.) 
back books and teaching aids; grades 7- 
12—P) (3) GRAMMAR TESTS (Covering sections of grammar os presented in the most modern texts.) 

148. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 301 Ave H., Ft Ne Ne 
Madison, Iowa. (Education—P) ~ Meme of Test 7 Name of Test Name of Test 

149. Shell Oil Co., Public Relations, 50 W 
50th St., N.Y.C. 20. (Aviation, Natural Re- 6.7 Gr. 7 Jr. HS. 
sources, Petroleum—P, C, F; Driver Edu- 6r. 8 Gr. 8 . WS. 
cation—C, F) 

150. Swiss National Tourist Office, 10 W. 6.9 6.9 COMPLETE SET 
49th St.. N.Y.C. 20. (Europe: Switzerland 

P, F) SINGLE COPY PRICE LIST COMPLETE SET PRICE LIST 
T Complete set, 85 literature tests (heading 1) with keys... .$16.95 

isi. ~~ A ae <a US.A., 16 E. 56th Complete set, § American anthology tests (heading 2) 
ot., 2 ( ez , 

152. Teen Age Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., QUANTITY PR | . 
N.Y.C. 36. (English, Reading: junior and ICE LIST ¢ > ete set, 7 English 
senior high school—P) 5 or more copies of same test a 2) with keys 

153. Temple University, Curriculum Lab. Free key with 24 copies of the same test. Complete set, 10 Grammar tests (heading 3) with keys... 
Div. of Secondary Ed., Philadelphia 22, 2 
Pa, (Education—P, L) A Service for English Teachers Since 1926 

154. Tufts Civic Education Center, Tufts 
Univ., Medford 55, Mass. (Social Studies THE PERFECTION FORM CO. 
‘ ~~) =e : - Box 157, Logan, lowe Date 

155. Turkish Information Office, 500 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 36. (Asia, Europe, U.N.—P, Gentlemen: Please send materials checked and complete catalog to: 
C, F) diglip Seinbienemmniininmennen 

156. Twentieth Century Fund, 41 E. 70th St., 
N.Y.C. 21. (Africa, Agriculture, Commerce = ——s 
Subjects, Conservation, Economics, Europe, Bill Me () 
Labor, Maps, Natural Resources, Social . 
Security, United States—P, C, F) CASH Pe 

We pay postage on cash 

orders 


U 
157. Underwood Corp., Business Education | ® CHARGE ORDERS: 
Billed at actual postage ¢ 


FOS ir Oa | Ml aetiibedancconcceeeneteadauenasebbbecdshoannont 





































































































24-T 
Fine Reproductions of 


WORLD FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


Famous paintings 
brilliantly  litho- 
graphed in full 
color on heavy 
gallery - quality 
paper. Big... 
1814” x 2314” up 
to 2014” x 26”. 


Priced at 
FOR 
3 ONLY $5.85 


Above Singing Boys by HALS 


FREE illustrated brochure lists and 
identifies over 100 great masterpieces. 


SEND TODAY for your free copy. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION ¢ SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX INC 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. ST10, Chicago 14, Ill. 


WHERE TO FIND IT GUIDE 




















For teachers and administrators .. . 


New Publications 


ADOLESCENCE 


and 


CITIZENSHIP 


e HIGH SCHOOLS FOR A FREE SOCIETY 
By Franklin Patterson $1.00 


@ SIX PAMPHLETS ON CITIZENSHIP AND THE 
FUTURE OF FREEDOM 
By: Peter Drucker each 75¢ 
William Kvaraceus 
William Vickery, and others 


e The Economy e Intergroup Relations 
e The Government e Youth 
@ World Responsibility e Values 


e THE ADOLESCENT CITIZEN 
By Franklin Patterson $6.00 


Write to: THE TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 55 MASSACHUSETTS 











Continued 


Div., 1 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 16. (Commerce 
Subjects—P, C, F) 

158. Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. (Transportation—P) 

159. United Ajirlines, School and College 
Service, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, 
Ill. (Aviation, Transportation—L) 

160. United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 17 
(Community Relations—P) 

161. United Fruit Co., Educational Dept 
Pier 3, North River, N.Y.C. 6. (Agricul- 
ture, Central America, Economics, Healt! 
and Hygiene, Home Economics, Maps 
Shipping—L) 

162. U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Edu- 
cation Services Branch, 1717 H St., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. (Atomic Energy 
P, F) 

163. U. S. Committee for the United Nations 
816 2ist St.. N.W. Washington 6, D. C 
(U. N P) 

164. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Educational Relations Div., 
Washington 25, D. C. (Conservation—P) 

165. U. S. Dept. of the Air Force: Educa- 
tional Liaison Branch, Headquarters 3500th 
USAF Recruiting Service, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio. (Aviation, Edu- 
cation, Guidance careers and training 
with the USAF—P) 

166. U. S. Dept. of the Army, Adjutant 
General, Washington 25, D. C., Attention 
AGSN. (Guidance: military service—P, F) 

167. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Div. of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Washington 25, D. C 
(Economics, Guidance, Labor—P, reprints 
available from Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book; send to Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. for list of publications) 

168. U. S. Forest Service, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. (Agriculture, 
Conservation, Forestry, Lumbering, Na- 
tural Resources, Science, Social Studies 
r. ©. we aa 
169. U. S. Government Printing Office, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. (Many subjects: write for price 
list of government publications—P, fo: 
sale) 

170. U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C. (Economics 
Education; thrift—P, C, F) 

171. U. S. Steei Corp., Room 1800, 71 Broad 
way, N.Y.C. 6. (Industry, Metals, Science 
Socia] Studies, Steel—P, C, F, L) 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc 
2-22 48th Ave 3avside 64, N. Y. (Guid- 


Ww 

173. West Coast Lumberman’s Assn., 1410 
S.W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. (Con- 
servation, Forestry, Lumbering, Natural 
Resources—P, F) 

174. Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., 
461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 
(Agriculture, Foods and Nutrition, Home 
Economics, Sugar—P, F; distribution 
limited to states west of the Mississippi 
plus Ill, and Wis 

175. Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bldg 
Portland 4, Oregon. (Conservation, Fores- 
try, Lumbering—P, F) 

176. Western Union Telegraph Co., Em- 
ployee Relations Dept., 60 Hudson St., 
N.Y.C. 13. (Communication—P, F) 

177. Wetmore Declamation Bureau, Box 2595, 
Sioux City, Iowa. (Dramatics—P, S) 

178. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
N.Y.C. 52. (All subjects publishers of 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kckchellen 


IN 
NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 65¢ 
Student rates extended to organized grou 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. 
aAhkeekeaeaeurkee th 


FOR YOUR NEXT 


BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE aaa ™ 
MAPS AND 
for HOME- SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS 


GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 
WORLD — U.S.A. — EUROPE — SOUTH AMER- 
ICA PACIFIC — NORTH AMERICA — ASIA — 
AFRICA — CANADA — NEAR EAST — SOLAR 
SYSTEM — STAR CHART 
plus: STORYLAND — BIBLE LANDS. 
ALL BEST SELLERS AT 29 
WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES, 
WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD 
from 29¢ te $5.95 
| Attention: 
FORMER TEACHERS—Inquire about our 
| EXTRA EARNINGS PLA 
Get full details of this 
SPECIAL MAP PLAN ¢ Write tedey 
for BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE ST-960 


BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 
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cumulative indices to books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, films, filmstrips, biography, 


etc.) 

179. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Capital—l147 N, Madison, Wis- 
consin. (Art, Clothing, Commerce Sub- 
jects, Home Economics, Language Arts, 
Music, Natural Resources, Safety, Social 
Studies, Teaching—P) 

180. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 
65th St., N.Y.C. 21 (Education, Political 
Science, Social Studies—P, L) 


AUDIO VISUAL 


Film Sources 

(Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” 
for distributor; “si” and “sd” mean 
silent and sound, respectively. Unless 
otherwise noted, films from these sources 
are 16mm sound, usually for rent or 
sale.) 


American Museum of Natural History (D), 
Central Park West at 79th St., N.Y.C. 24. 
(Film Library: extensive library of 16mm 
sound films available for rental at nominal 
charge. Catalog on request) 

Association Films (D), 347 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 17. (Wide variety of films, most 
in color, available for free-loan and ren- 
tal: health and safety, science, social 
studies, industry, home economics, busi- 
ness and economics, communications, 
sports and recreation, vocations, travel, 
etc.) 

Bailey Films, Inc. (P and D), 6509 DeLong- 
pre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Brandon Films (P and D), 200 W. 57th St., 
N.Y.C. 19. (Si and sd, some 33mm, some 
color; educational and entertainment, 
some special foreign language features, 
shorts; filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios, Inc. (P and D), 
Ave., N.Y.C. 19. (Varied subjects: health, 
hygiene, physiology, chemistry, biology, 
aviation, vocational training, nature and 
geography subjects, etc. Si, sd, List of 
instructional free-loan films for classroom 
available. Films on safety, aviation, etc. 
also available in Spanish.) 

Bureau of Communication Research, Inc. 
(D), 267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. 1. (Fire pre- 
vention, home economics, medical sub- 
jects; some free-loan films.) 

Bureau of Mines (P and D), Graphic Serv- 
ices, 4800 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
(Mining, state resources; loan only.) 

Business Education Films, Booking Dept., 
4607 16th St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. (Films on 
all business subjects.) 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions (P and 
D), 801 No. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. (Science and social studies; sale and 
rental.) 

Columbia University Press (P and D), Cen- 
ter for Mass Communication, 1125 Amster- 
dam Ave., N.Y.C. 25. (Films on physical 
and mental health; sale only.) 

Contemporary Films, Inc. (D), 267 W. 25th 
St.. N.Y.C. 1. (Film classics, documen- 
taries, art, mental health, children’s films; 
official distributor of 16mm film library on 
Britain, United Nations, Canada.) 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on guid- 
ance, natural and social sciences, language 
and study skills, health, business, physical 
education, mathematics, home economics, 
teacher training, foreign languages; us- 
ually 11 mins., b&w or color.) 

Pat Dowling Pictures (P and D), 1056 S. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
(Special subjects, elementary science, 
social studies; sale only; films and film- 
strips.) 

Educational Films Library Assn. (D), 250 
W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. (Number of edu- 
cationally produced films.) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P and D), 
Wilmette, Ill. (Classroom films and film- 
strips on sciences, geography, American 
history, arts, music, health, social studies, 
home economics, mathematics, athletics, 
child study.) 

Films, Inc. (D), 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Entertainment films; for rent.) 

Please turn page 


729 Seventh 
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Free R23 Films 


in 16mm sound for 


SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Complement your teaching with these edu- 
cational and informative FREE-LOAN films. 
They will help you put ideas across with 
more impact . . . no amount of reading or 
description is as impressive. Order now 
. clip this entire ad or use Master 

Coupon on page 30-T. 
Date Desired 


HISTORY 
[] “A LETTER TO MOSCOW” 


Presents the people and ideas 
that have built our nation, 

and vividly contrasts America 
ri ussia. 


28', mins. Color 


(] “THE AGES OF TIME” 


Pictorial history of man's 
progress in telling time 
18 mins. Color ———0oF 


() “THE ETERNAL GEM” 


Story of diamonds . from 
mine to gem stone. 
27'2 mins. Color ———-0OF. 


[_] “THE SIGNIFICANT YEARS” 


Great events and personages 
of the past 25 years. 
mins. 


() “UNSEEN JOURNEY” 


Rich insight into that part 

of America concerned with 
transporting oil. 

28 mins. Color ————ofr 


(] “THE WORLD IS YOURS” 


How modern American re- 
tailing operates, and career 
opportunities. 


26 mins. Color 2 


(] “THE AMERICA’S CUP RACES, 
1958” 


First-hand, action view of the 
colorful and dramatic 1958 
America's Cup > 

2742 mins. Color -———-°F 


() “THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICA’S CUP” 


Racing yachts and good 
sportsmanship as exemplified 

by Sir Thomas Lipton. 

27 mins. Color ——-—-oFr 


(] “LIFELINES, U. S. A.” 


How the United States Mer- 
chant a serves the Na- 


tion's n 
26 mins. Color ——-r___ 


Please schedule films checked above. If not 
available for date indicated schedule for 
earliest date and advise 


0 Send 1960-61 Catalog. 


Name 





a 
Ce 


a _Ione State 


ST-90 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, inc. 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA 
Branches: 


Ridgefield, N. J. LaGrange, til. 
Bread at fim 561 Hiligrove Ave. 


Dalles 2, 
1108 Jackson $f. 


Sen Francisce 3, 
799 Stevenson St. 
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See and hear a rep 
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Continued 





Film Associates of California (P and D), 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 

Calif 
Film Images, Inc (D), 1860 Broadway, 
NYC. @ (Adult education, cultural 

films.) 
Films of the Nations (D), 62 W. 45th St., 
N.Y.C. 36. (International understanding, 
In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio- social studies, art, nature studies, travel.) 
visual language training...outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experi- Harmon Foundation (P and D), 140 Nassau 
ence in over 18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. St., N.Y.C. 38. (Social studies, religion, 
} art, archeology, race relations, etc.; si 0! 





This new conversational language program makes language- sd; print purchase only. Also filmstrips, 
learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier | slides, and low cost art appreciation and 
Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern | social studies exhibits.) 
ee as ae — a ee hg” ae of Ss ich Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P and D) 
» , ce o on, a aseology, ne . Ja- 
and accent is qhenely enderotandable. The qquchvenine’ Tapes and 508 Gian Aram 3. eigen —_ 
Dises, Manuals, and up-to-date Workbooks (by Dr. Theodore ture films, particularly on birds; si and 
Huebener) comprise the ONLY COMPLETE language study pro- sd.) 
gram available today. Paul Hoefier Productions (P and D), P. O 
Box 1313, La Jolla, Calif (Elementary 


Such an achievement must be seen and heard. That is why we and secondary subjects; sale.) 
invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School-Tape Pro- pried is E ee VP D 

gram in your own classroom. Mail coupon today for your free Hollywood Film Enterprises (P and ), 
demonstration with no obligation. 6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | (S. America and other geography sub- 

Dept. SD-388-090, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N. Y jects, Zane Grey adventures, Walt Disney 





cartoons.) 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. ~ $D- _ 090 Ideal Pictures, Inc. (D), 58 E. South Water 
— —_ conn gia 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. | St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Feature, western, re- 
The 4 Most Popular Ge e Send me formation about ‘Lin 1guaphone ligious, education, free-loan films.) 
Western Seemaphaes ‘Specter a Institute of Visual Communication (P and 
French, German, and Russian. me D), 40 E. 49th St., N.Y.C. 17. (Free-loan 
t eee . . films on geography, health, history, home 
science, social studies, voca- 








qualified under the provisions of the 
yrs ntentcdeencn ens caonn chor id tional training, etc.; sd. some color.) 
plieendines | International Film Bureau Inc., 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (16mm films 
language 


for sale and rental, foreign 
FREE FILMS teaching films, mental health, science 
social studies, etc. Also 35mm _ filmstrips 
| for sale and 16mm film library supplies, 
» ste.) 


} 


The Free Films you need to enrich such as reels, cans, cases, rewinds, etc 


OF AMERICAN HISTORY and vitalize textbook teaching are International Film Foundation (P and D), 
1 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. (Documentary 

F 2 ‘ ) 

listed in the New, 1960 films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands 
Poland, Italy, Middle East, Sout! 


EDUCATORS GUI M America; social studies, international rela- 
CHRONICLES OF AMERICA ns SUIne TO FARE FILMS | oon Juilen ryenmade Aime) 
~ Authoritative — Comprehensive The Jam Handy Organization (P and D) 


FILMSTRIPS Easy-to-Use | 2621 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
(Primary elem., and secondary science 


' Primary 
15 Units and Teacher’s Guide 7 


Ess Tame economics 














Available for $9.00 on 30 day approval 
j or $ 0 0 Yo . | reading, music, guidance social studies 
English mathematics, teacher training 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE ; Reco : 
vocational subjects; filmstrips and motio! 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin ow 
pictures.) 
FILMSTRIPS Knowledge Builders (P and D), Visual Edu- 
| cation Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y 
2 : (Classroom films; also filmstrips.) 
30 Units and 30 Teacher’s Guides McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. (P and D), 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social studies, language arts 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL education and child guidance; films and 


filmstrips.) 
56 Volumes SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St 
Send for fascinating translation of actual N.Y.C. (Color and bkw, si. and sd. films 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA Soviet tenth year final examinations in physics, _for rent.) 
chemistry, algebra, geometry. With it you get | National Education Assn., Div. of Adult 
—also free—detailed guide for applying Title Education Service (also National Training 
15 Volumes III funds (National Defense Education Act) Laboratories), 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
to purchase of classroom science materials; ington 16, D. C. 
plus illustrated catalog of tested, educator- National Film Board of Canada (P and D), 
approved science-teaching aids for all age 680 Fifth Ave., Suite 819, N.Y.C. 19 
Films (D), 358 W. 44th St., N.Y.C 


Fully tested for successful use at -vels, groups, produced exclusively by Radiant 
(16mm films on life in France, Britain 


these important teaching materials ’ | SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept.M-135 . "9 

PROVED invaluable for strengthening and A Division of The Library of Science and the Commonwealth, Also filmstrips.) 

American history . 59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. Rembrandt Film Library (P and D), 267 W 
25th St., N.Y.C. 1. (Varied subjects.) 














enriching the study of 
other courses. 

| Lester A. Schoenfeld Films (D), 358 W. 44th 
St., N.Y.C. (35mm films on all phases of 


Reasonably priced 
2 HAWAIIAN LEGENDS life in Britain and the Comonwealth 


Write ticular 
Write for full particula ’ (in English) many films on community life and prob- 


33'2 LP RECORDING Vlicro lems 
Old Filmstrips.) 


ee groove. Three Legend ; 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS ‘ W Curt a Narrated “by y Teller Sterling-Movies, U. S. A., Inc. (D), 100 West 
‘ es ; 3 aaa Monroe St., Chic 2, 
FILM SERVICE racrdet yours today. $8.36 Postaic. | | Monroe St Chicago 3. Ti. (Free 16mm 
é é 3 y, business and 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y Honolulu 17 HAWAII economics, health and safety, 








applicable to VU. S. social studies 














industry, vocational guidance, sports.) 











Columbia University (D), 
Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120 St., 
N.Y.C. 27. (Teacher education: films, 
pamphlets, reference books, standardized 
tests.) 

Teaching Film Custodians (D), 25 W. 43rd 
St., N.Y.C. 36. (Short subjects and ex- 
cerpts from feature motion pictures, pro- 
duced by member co's of M. P. A. of 
America, selected for school use by com- 
mittees representing nat’l curriculum 
organizations.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation, Motion Picture Service (P and 
D), Washington 25, D. C. (Films on agri- 
culture, home economics, forestry; film- 
strips available only by purchase from 
Photo Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., N.W., 
Washington 11, D. C.) 


Teachers College, 


United World Films (P and D), 1445 Park 
Ave., N.Y.C. 29. (Instructional films; cir- 
riculum integrated with sciences, social 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
arts, track and field, official distributor of 
U.S. government films—U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and 17 government agencies; in- 
dustrial and vocational training; docu- 
mentary. agriculture, science, history, and 
aviation films, etc.; free films, sponsored 
by industry, and Castle home movies.) 


Filmstrip Sources 


American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park West at 79th St., N.Y.C. 24. 
Photography and Slide Division: 2x2 color 
slides and color filmstrips for purchase: 
natural history, science, social studies; 
Museum exhibits: dinosaurs, mammals, 
behind-the-scenes,” etc. Catalogue on re- 
quest. In Photographic Section a collec- 
tion of more than 175,000 negatives on 
natural history subjects. Several hundred 
master kodachromes for reproduction. 
Requests filled for prints, color transpar- 
encies or slides for educational purposes 
at the cost of reproduction. Free price 
list.) 

Artisan Productions 
1827, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
relations.) 

Eye Gate House (P), 146-01 Archer Ave., 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. (Social studies, elemen- 
tary science, other subjects for elementary 
and jr. high level.) 

Filmfax Productions (P and D), 80 W. 40th 
St., N.Y.C. 18. (Social studies; sale only.) 

Filmstrip House, 432 Park Avenue South, 
N.Y.C. 16. (Producer of 35 mm color film- 
strips. Specializing in science, math and 
language arts. Sale only) 

Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 
Rego Park 74, N. Y. 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 
31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Social studies.) 

Long Filmslide Service, 
El Cerrito, Calif. (Social 
science.) 

Museum Extension Service 
W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 18. (Social 
color, sale only; filmstrips only.) 

National Film Board of Canada (P and D), 
680 Fifth Ave., Suite 819, N.Y.C. 19. 

New York Times, Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities (P and D), Times Sq., N.Y.C. 36. 
(Current events, new series covers Oct.- 
May, 1960-61; b&w 35mm filmstrips; sale 
only.) 

Society for 
Diversey 
age arts, 
natics, 
for primary 
grades; filmstrips 
and color; catalog 
able.) 

Visual Sciences, Box 


(P and D), P. O. Box 
(Intercultural 


89-11 63rd Dr., 


7505 Fairmont Ave., 
studies and 


(P and D), 80 
studies, 


Inc., 1345 
(Langu- 


Visual Education, 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Il. 
social studies, sciences, mathe- 
health, physical education, etc. 
intermediate and jr.-sr. high 
and 2 x 2 slides; b&w 
and literature avail- 


599 ST, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Jr. and sr. high school and elementary 
science, atomic energy. “How to Study,” 
‘Safety” and other filmstrips.) 

Yale University Press Film Service (P and 
D), 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
(Filmstrips on American history and re- 
lated subjects; b&w 35mm filmstrips si; 
sale only.) 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


American Library Assn., Publishing Dept., 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. (Folk 
tales for children—dise recordings) 

Audio Book Co., 501 Main St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. (Great literature, children’s classics 
on 16 rpm disc recordings.) 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
3. (Music, language arts, social studies— 
disc recordings) 

Audio Fidelity, Inc., 770 llth Ave., N.Y.C. 
19. (Disc recordings and pre-recorded 
tapes.) 

Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
16. (The spoken word—disc recordings) 
Children's Reading Service, 1078 St. Johns 
Pl, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. (Distributes re- 
cordings of all manufacturers; request 
free catalogues on school stationery.) 
Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 
19. (Poetry, literature, drama, folk music, 

history, music—disc recordings.) 

Decca Records, Educ. Div., 445 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C, 22. (Music, poetry—dise record- 
ings, pre-recorded tapes.) 

Dover Publications, Inc., 
N.Y.C. 14. (Poetry, foreign 
disc recordings.) 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Aber- 
nathy Dr., Los Angeles 45, Calif. (Reading, 
arithmetic—dise recordings) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (All curriculum fields 
of interest—disc recordings) 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 1. (Social studies, United 
States, United Nations—disc recordings) 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 
36. (Poetry, folk music—dise recordings) 

Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
N.Y.C. 10. (Modern foreign languages— 
dise recordings) 

Hayden Society, Inc., P. O. Box 2338, Hart- 
ford, Conn. (Classical disc recordings) 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Foreign languages—disc 

recordings, pre-recorded tapes) 

Kent State Univ., Audio Visual Center, 
Kent, Ohio. (Educational fields—pre-re- 
corded tapes) 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to the VFW, Nat'l Hdgas., 
406 W. Mth St., Kansas City 11, Mo. 
(Patriotic, welfare programs—disc record- 
ings) 

Lewellen’s Productions, 400 Hill Ave., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill (Atomic energy, mental health 
—dise recordings) 

Lyrichord Discs, Inc., 141 Perry St., N.Y.C. 
14. (Classical, folk music—disc recordings) 

Newberry Award Records, 936 East 10th St., 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Social studies— disc 
recordings) 

RCA Educational Services, Camden 2, N. J. 
(Classical and popular music, folk music, 
square dance, special educational records 
—dise recordings and pre-recorded tapes) 

Recorded Publications Laboratories, 1558- 
1579 Pierce Ave., Camden 5, N. J. (Cus- 
tom published tapes and discs for school 
and colleges from client submitted tapes 
or original on-location recordings) 

Sonant Corp., P. O. Box 2807, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. (Speech training—disc recordings) 

Spoken Arts, Inc., 95 Valley Rd. New 
Rochelle, N Y. (Poetry, drama, stories, 
discussions—dise recordings) 

The Spoken Word, Inc., 10 East 39th St., 
N.Y.C. 16. (Shakespeare, Poetry—disc re- 
cordings) 

Stanbow Productions, Inc., 
(Driver education, U. N. 
recordings and filmstrips) 

Teaching Audials and Visuals, 250 W. 57th 
St., N.Y.C. 19. (French language exercises 
with accompanying filmstrip and manual 
—disc recordings and pre-recorded tape) 

Twentieth-Fox Record Corporation, 1721 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. (Popular and folk 
music, musical comedy—disc recordings) 

Zodiac Recording Co., Inc., 9 West 8th St., 
N.Y.C. 22. (Disc recordings on language.) 


PEN PALS 


Ambassadors of Friendship, 8333 N. W. 
Fifth Place, Miami 50, Fla. Mrs. Frank B. 
Fisher, Secretary. Students from sixth 
grade to sr. high can correspond with 
young people in Latin America, Europe, 
Australia, etc. Send lists with students’ 
name, address, sex, and age. No fee. 


(Continued on page 29-T) 


180 Varick St., 
languages— 


Valhalla, N. Y. 
releases—disc 


SPECIAL RATES 


fo} am —teleler-tie) a 


HOTEL “ 
Welliv® ngton 
ORIVE-IN ma 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
opposite state capiror G¥.¥) 
See your friendly travel agent. 











NEW CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES 


FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 


27 leading authorities report 
on current problems and opportunities 


Write for new 96-page paperback, “Labora- 
tories in the room”, a timely puavesuiee 
discussion of specific classroom | needs by 27 
leading Fletcher 
G. Watson, Robert H. os Paul F. Brand- 
wein, Harry Milgrom, Paul E. Blackwood— 
exploring such crucial topics as teacher train- 
ing, summer programs for gifted students, the 
National Defense Education Act, sequential 
science study courses through 12th grade, etc. 

Send just 25¢ for your copy and receive with 
Se fre free as of exclusive, educator-approved 


®iz2 





SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. "11354 
59 Fourth Avenue New Yerk 3, N.Y. 


ER 


Invites you to raise money 
by selling his delicious home 
style candies. 12 deliciously 
different confections at 
reasonable prices. Send for 
his beautiful, natural color 
catalog free. 


NO RISK « NO MONEY NEEDED 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


—— — — MAIL THIS COUPON TONIGHT — — — — 


SIMS & CO. Dept. A4 
6007 OGONTZ AVE., PHILA. 41, PA. 
Please send my free Corl Hummel! catalog. 


Name titecin a 
Address as ia 
City _ <e¢ Zone__ 


Organization___ 
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2” CAPITALS—180 letters and numbers 
per set; Red, Black, Green, Yellow, Blue 
White at $1.25 per set: 154” $1.25 per set 
MANUSCRIPT—240 letters per set; Red, 
Black, Green, Yellow, Blue, White cis 
$1.25 per set. 4” CAPITALS—150 letters 
and numbers per set; Red, Black, Green, 
Yellow, Blue, White .. . $2.00 per set 
Please order a separate set for each 
color & size needed. Other sizes avail- 
able. Reusable two-sided plastic adhesive 
$1.00 per pack. Order by mail. Under- 
score sets and colors desired. WRITE 
FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 408 

1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27 
( ) Enclosed is check or cash for $ 
( ) Please send C.O.D. 


Calif 


Name____ 


ae eee 


a State 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


City 





CUT-OUT LETTERS jm 
e. OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 








FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, ow vom 20, N. Y. 


Illustrated pamphlets and brocht 














AWARD WINNERS 
1960 Film Festivals 
VANCOUVER e CANNES 


UNIVERSE 


A fascinating trip through space to ex 
plore the solar system: beyond our Milky 
Way to the infinity of other galaxies 
i6mm B&W Sound ¢« 28 min 
Rental: $7.00 « Sale: $130 
Send For Our Latest Catalog 


N . 
Contemporary films inc 


Dept. ST 267 W. 25th St. N.Y. 1, N.Y 
ORegon 5-7220 Midwest Office: 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 











LEARN TO WRITE 


through a mail course licensed by 
York State University; taught 
professional writer and teacher of 
tion writing at Brooklyn College 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Ploza Street—ST, Brooklyn 38, N. Y 








EUROPE—College Credit 


See Europe for less on econ 
week trips from $695 to $1495 
College credit available. Space 
For details write: 


AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
93 University Sta.. Minneapolis 14, Minn 








Buy | U.S. Savings Bonds 





BALLYHOO, BALLOTS, 
AND BOSSES 





14-T 
American politics of the past 30 years 
as a running dialogue between the Pres- 
ident and people. The stature of 
dent, he believes, must be 
igainst the often inarticulated needs of 
the nation for inspiration and leader- 
ship Che President must fill three roles: 
arty leader, first chief 
1f state. In the author’s opinion, Roos« 


suce essfully 


| 
| 
| 


Continued from page 


a Presi- 


measured 


legislator, and 
combined the three 
iman understood the first tv roles 
not the third; and Ejisenhowe 
preferred the role of chief of 
other funct 


learly 
ind exercised the 
ntermittently.” 
The gnawing problem of « ption 
the Federal Government is the 
ct of Blair Bolles’ engrossing Men of 
Good Intentions (Doubleday, $4.50) 
evelations of corruption have tar: 


State rons 


sub- 


iished 
idministrations of Presidents from 


ishington through Eisenhov 


ur Presidents have been hones 
According to Bolles, it 
office of the Preside: 


is the cause of corruptio1 


is we 
within the 
Chis 
1 M4 ; 
veakness has spread in recent ears 
growth of the 


self that 


1 


t} the President's 


duties and international responsibilities 
and the growth of the White House 
staff. Fortified with vivid accounts of 
White House from Teapot 
Dome to deep and vicuna 
this admirable study presents a 
for reform. (See also Louis 
W. Koenig’s The Invisible Presidency, 
concerning influential Presidential ad 
visers, published by Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, and reviewed in Scholastic 
Teacher, May 4, 1960.) 

Robert Bendiner’s White House Feve: 
(Harcourt Brace, $3.75) makes an ir 
reverent probe into the and 


scandals 
freezers 
coats, 


strong case 


causes 


symptoms of the strange disease for 


which the only known cure is residence 
in the White House. In a 
colloquial journalistic fashion, he ex 
plains the players and the rules of the 
ritualistic game of Presidential politics 
and why 


breezy and 


He tells who can be elected 
to show 
Presi 
work 


American history 
boomed for the 


wanders into 
how men are 
primaries 


buttonholed; 


' 
dency explains how 


and how delegates are 


how spontaneous convention demonstra 
and how to inter 


tions are prepared 


pret ca mpaign speec hes 
All of these 


dealing 


works provide rich back 


ground for with “Campaign 


60” in your classroom 





POLITICS FOR THE RECORD 

Continued from page 12-1 

Day speech in 1945 (read on 

ord by his son, Frankli D 

It, Jr.), F. D. R. Speaks in 

il addresses, fireside ch it 
speeches, State of th 
sages, the speech asking 
1 Declaration of War, and 

Jackson Day speeches. Inc! 


1] 
the collec 





ludes 


tion are such 
speeches is Nothing to Fea 
Rendezvous with De stiny 
Aggressor 


" “Day of 


tine the , " 
Enfemn ind 
; Text f the 


Hen: 


Was Furious .. . 
edited by D1 


im 1S Steele 

! iver. 

\ kaleidoscope of modern 
events and personalities is captur 
Columbia’s I Can Hear. It New 
three single 12-inch, $4.98 each 

The Un-Typical Politician 

12 $5.95). Daugh 

pre diction 


tie al 


series 
and 
Folkways’ 
ilbum (single 12-inch, 
-filled room” 
the dramatic unfolding of Harding's dis- 


1 


ertys “smoke 


captured as only could 
ind Coolidgs 
not choose to run” are a few of the high- 
lights of I Can Hear It Now—Vol. III: 
1919-1932. recorded 
FDR, 


glimpses ot 
fight 


i 
I, which begins 


sionment 


be yn a recording), : 's “I do 


There are also 
Hoover, Smith, and 
Wilson’s unsuccessful 

the League. Vol. 
with Roosevelt’s inauguration 
Hue Landon, Smith 


we 1] as 


atures 


Long, Joseph 


Dewey, and Truman 
Vol. II include 
he will not seek a 
nomination, the 1948 na 


Democratic, 


Martin, Willkie 
Highlights of 


reafliirming 


Eisen 
howe! 
Pre sidential 
tional 
Republican, and 
1948 Presidential 
Truman's 


conventions ot the 
Progressive 
campaign 

post election 


parties 
and the 
climaxed by 
take-off on Kaltenborn 

The Un-Typical Politician, edited and 
Myles M. Platt, sets out to 
is no such thing as a 


narrated by 
show that 
“typical politician.” In the 
otters samplings that range from animals 
(Nixon telling “Checkers” and 
Stevenson talking about cats), and de- 
feat (Landon commenting on “the com- 
pleteness of it”), to a bitter Al Smith 
bouncing 
comics for 


there 
process, it 


about 


castigating Roosevelt, or a 
LaGuardia dramatizing the 
New York City’s children. Among oth- 
ers in the album’s cast of characters 
Robert Taft, Frank Knox, Huey Long, 
Wallace, Dewey, Truman, Stassen, 
“Cotton Ed” Smith, Kefauver, Hoover 
Clare Boothe Luce, Harold Ickes, Will 


kie, Eisenhower, and Stevenson. 


1edmon Records, Inc., 277 
¢ The Spoken Word 
N.Y. 16, N.Y.; Folk 
cords, 117 W. 46th St., N.Y. 36 
Arts, 95 Valley Rd., New 
Washington Records, 1340 
Washington 6, D. C.,; 
Sal .< orp 799 7th 


SOURCES: C: 
Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y 
Inc 10 E. 39th St., 
ways R 
N.Y Spoken 
Rochelle, N.Y. 
Connecticut Ave., 


Records 


19, N.Y 


Columbia 


Ave N Y 





WHERE TO FIND IT GUIDE 





Concluded 


Friendship League 40 Mt. 
Beacon Hill, Boston 8, Mass. 
stamped envelope to 
Miss Edna MacDonough, executive sec- 
retary, for registration forms. Lists 139 
countries, territories, small fee for stu- 
dent’s life membership. Correspondents 
matched” according to age, interests. 
International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Ore. Write to N. H. Crowell, 25 cents per 
address. Minimum order four English, 
French, German, Spanish, etc. for junior 
and senior high school students. Teachers 
write for enrollment blanks 
Pen Friends Division, English-Speaking 
Union, 16 E. 69th St., N.Y.C. 21. Write to 
Mrs. Harry Gabe, Chairman. Students 
only, 9-16. Teachers state ages and num- 
ber of applicants. If individuals apply, 
send stamped, self-addressed envelope. No 
services. Pen friends abroad 
British Commonwealth 


International 
Vernon St., 
Send self-addressed 


charge for 
are mostly 
countries 
Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 
Write to R. C. Michek, general manager. 
Over 50 foreign countries; all student cor- 
English; 25 cents per 


from 


respondence in 
name 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


address; executive secretary; dues; 

1960-61 convention dates. 

For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4 (education associations 
and directories), Office of Education. Also 
NEA Handbook. For education journals 
and editors see directory, Educational 
Press Assn 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Carl A. Troester; 
$10.00 (active), $15.00 (prof.); Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation; Re- 

Quarterly. March 17-21, Atlantic 


Name; 
journals; 


search 
City, N 
American 
NEA), 


Assn. of School Administrators 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; Finis E. Engleman; $10.00; School 
Administrator; 1960 Yearbook, Profession- 
al Administrators for America’s Schools; 
Feb. 25-28, San Francisco, Calif.; March 
11-14, St. Louis, Mo.; March 25-28, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

American Educational Research Assn., 1201 
16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C.; Guy T. 


Buswell; $10.00; Review of Educational 
Research; subscription to the Review, $7; 
Feb. 22-25, Chicago, Ill. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO), 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IIL; 
Carl J. Megel, $2.00 to $7.80; American 
Teacher. 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.; David H. Clift; $6 to $20; 
ALA Bulletin, Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, College and Research Li- 
braries, Top of the News, Hospital and 
Institution Book Guide, School Libraries; 
Resources and Technical Services; July 
9-15, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C.; Arthur A. Hitchcock; 
March 27-30, Denver, Colo 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.: Margaret Gill; reg. 
membership $8; Educational Leadership; 
March 12-16, Chicago, Il. 

The Council for Execptional Children, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Jack 
W. Birch, Pres.; $8.50; Exceptional Chil- 
dren; April 4-8, Detroit, Mich. 

Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA), 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Dr. Anna L Hyer, $7; Audio-Visual In- 
struction; April 24-28, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. 

Dept. of Classroom Teachers (NEA), 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Mar- 
garet Stevenson; any classroom teacher 
member of the NEA is a dept. member; 
no separate dues; News Bulletin; June 
25-30, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dept. of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, 
D. C.; Dr. Robert W. Eaves; $8; The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal; March 18-22, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Music Educators National Conference, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Vanett 
Lawler; $6 plus state dues; Music Educa- 
tors Journal; Journal of Research in Music 
Education, $3.75; six regional conventions. 

National Assn. of Educational Broadcasters, 
14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill.; Dr. Harry 
J. Skonnia; $5; NAEB Newsletter; Oct. 
18-21, Detroit, Mich. 

National Art Education 
Lembach, Univ. of 
Park, Md.; regional dues, plus $3 for 
NAEA Art Education: Yearbook. 

National Assn. of Secondary-Schoo!] Prin- 
cipals (NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Ellsworth Tompkins; $8 
(individual), $12 (institutional); Bulletin; 
February 11-16, Detroit, Mich. 

National Catholic Educational Assn., 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt; $4; Bulletin; April 4-7, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill; Harry A. 
Ferre; National Parent-Teacher; May 2l- 
24, Kansas City, Mo. 


Assn.; Dr. John 
Maryland, College 
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National Council for Geographic Education; 
Dr. John W. Morris, Pres., Univ. of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 25-26, Cincinnati, Ohio 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; Merrill F. Hartshorn; $5 (for 
teachers whose income is $3,600 or less); 
$7 (for those whose salaries exceed $3,600); 
Social Education and Yearbook; Nov. 24- 
26, Boston, Mass. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 508 
S. Sixth St., Champaign, IJl.; James R 
Squire; $4; The English Journal, Elemen- 
tary English, College English, Abstracts of 
English Studies; NCTE Studies in the 
Mass Media; Nov. 24-26, Chicago, Il 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C.; Wm. G. Carr; $10; 
June 25-30, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Speech Assn. of America (NEA); Robert C. 
Jeffrey, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; $5.50; Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Teacher, Speech Monographs, An- 
nual Directory; Dec. 26-31, St. Louis, Mo 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA), 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Hollis Guy; $5 (basic); $7.50 (comprehen- 
sive); The National Business Education 
Quarterly, Business Education Forum; 
Feb. 23-25, Chicago, Il. 


SCHOOL YOUTH GROUPS 


American National Red Cross, L. L. Blair, 
Dir., Jr. Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C 

Future Business Leaders of America 
(UBEA), Hollis Guy, Exec. Dir., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

Future Farmers of America, U. S. Dept 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Future Homemakers of America, U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Future Teachers of America, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., Wilda F. Faust, Dir. 

Future Scientists of America, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Assn., 1201 16th N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, Sanford M. Reece, Sec- 
retary, YMCA, 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7. 

Junior Classical League, Belle Gould, chair- 
man, 315 Wilson, Henderson, Texas 

National Assn. of Student Councils, Dr. Ells- 
worth Tompkins, 1201 16th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

National Junior Honor Society, Dr. Elis- 
worth Tompkins, Secretary, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Thespian Society, Leon C. Miller, 
Secretary, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Ohio. 

Science Clubs of America, Watson Davis, 
Director, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
>. ¢. 

Y-Teens, Mrs. Sara-Alyce P. Wright, Con- 
sultant, Teenage Program, National Board 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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Art of Good Writing: “In composing, 
as a general rule, run your pen through 
every other word you have written; you 
have no idea what vigor it will give 
your style.” 

—SyYDNEY SMITH 


Point of View: “A man occupied with 
public or other important business can- 
not, and need not, attend to spelling.” 

—NAPOLEON 


Criticism: “Read over your composi- 


tions, and when you meet a passage 


which you think is particularly fine, 
strike it out.” 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Speech Is Silver: “It ain't a bad plan 
to keep still occasionally even when 
you know what you are talking about.” 

—Kixn HusBarp 


Memory: “It’s astonishing the num- 
ber of things that I can remember that 
aren't so.” 

—Mark TWAIN 


Elections: “A man that would expect 
to train lobsters to fly in a year is called 
a lunatic; but a man that thinks men 
can be turned into angels by an election 
is a reformer and remains at large.” 

—Fintey Peter DUNNE 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


vic ™ t 
LATIN. GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


SLATION PUBLISHING CO., In 


VING PLACE NEW YORK 3. Y 





Standard Tests 


Specimen Aptitude Tests, grades 7-12.. 

Specimen High School Tests, grades 7-12 
Specimen Elementary School Tests, grades 2-8.... 
Specimen Mathematics Tests, grades 3-12.... 
Specimen Science Tests, grades 4-12 

Specimen Reading Tests, grades 2-12 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rockville Centre, L. 1., N. Y. 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 
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Science Program, Dept. ST-9, Garden City, N. Y 


Please rush me my introductory Science Activity Kit as described on back page 
of this magazine, for which | will later send you 10¢ to help cover shipping costs 
Also send the current Activity Kit with a bill for $1 

After examining this package, | will write you within 10 days if | do not wish 
to continue. If | do wish to continue, you will send me a new Science Activity Kit 
every month for only $1 each plus shipping. | am not obligated to take any 


minimum number of packages and am free to stop at any time. 
Name 
Address 


City Zone 











To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


1. AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, p. 25 CHARLES BESELER, p. 20-1 

Book Bazaar brochure ST-960 emonstration of Vu-Lyte I! project 

2. AMERICANS ABROAD, p. 28-T schure, ‘Turn Teaching into Learning 

Details on European tours BETTER LIGHT, BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 

19- 

_3. ARMOUR & COMPANY, p. 3-7 x.) T 

Please send free-loan Good Grooming Film ph oe ae oe hs ary of 
i for our use on th ight an ig or grades ‘ te 

an a ee oteahs* er's guide and 40 student booklets 

‘ollowing dates: Is 2 

4rd ay rere ry 10. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 28-T 

copies of new student booklet 

4. ASSOCIATION FILMS, p. 20-T 

Please send the following free 


Catalogue 
11. CORONET FILMS, p. 18-T 


Chart correlating 50 high school 
films to 11 leading biology tex 


for our use on the dotes ’ ts 
oa Bee of tina’: Yet = 12. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, p. 9-1 
pe 4 ia zs ted ; Career Reports’ film series: informat 
) ouse unters s ne und ¢ i 

(c) “Big Change in World Market : weer Te 

Ist 9 13. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, p. 11-T 
— . 5 Sea + Materials prepared especially for teachers 
(d Trouble in Paradise s 2 and librorians, Dept. 212-ED 


(e) ‘Sound Progress Ist 2 

(f) “Road to Better Living’: Is 14. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, p. 26-T 

CAREER GUIDANCE: Information about School-Tape Prog 
j and free demonstration 


(g) “Big Question’: Ist ) 
(h) ‘Summer of Decision Ist 2n 15. MUTUAL AIDS, p. 28-T 
(i) “CPA”: Ist 2nc Samples of cut-out letters 


1960-61 catalogue. Please send Information on 1960-61 filmstrip serie plus 


lowing free-loan films for our > on the listing of subjects from previous 


dates indicated: HISTORY 17. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 25-1 


‘ . st wd ‘ 
(a Ages of Time L Information on student tours 


(b) “A Letter to Moscow Is 2nc 

aoe itis en aie Sen . 18. SIMS AND COMPANY, p. 27-T 

. aicage a : ' Carl Hummel candy catalogue, Dept. A-4 

{ “Significant Years st 

(e) “Unseen Journey”: 1st ™~ 19. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 

(f) “World Is Yours Ist 2 p. 24-1 F : 

(g) “America’s Cup Races, 1958 . _—aahee identifies 
2nd 


Ist 
“History of the America’s Cup 20. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p 


Ist 2nd Catalogue ST 


“Lifelines, U.S.A. Ist 2nd 21. WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., p. 22-1 


6. AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION Information on ‘Exploring Mathemat 
BUREAU, p. 28-T Your Own 

Ilustrated film catalogue 22. YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM 

SERVICE, p. 26-T 


Information on American history f 


_7. BASIC BOOKS (Science Materials), p. 26-T 
Soviet 10th year final exams in physics 
chemistry, algebra, geometry Catalogue See Book Bazaar coupon, p. 21-T 
of science teaching aids; buying science See Perfection Form coupon, p. 23-T 
teaching aids See Society for Visual Education coupon, p. 5-T 
Please Print 


Name____ Grade 
ee No. of Pupils 


Address___ 


City ‘ d ._State__ 


This coupon valid for two months Sept. 28, 1960 


5. ASSOCIATION FILMS, p. 25-T 16. NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIPS, p. 7-T & 





33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, WN. Y. 


At the start of this new school yea 
we combine a hearty greeting to Scho 
lastic subscribers old and new (and 
may both tribes increase!) with modest 
mention of an important milestone in 
our history. 

October 22, 1960, will mark Scho 
lastic’s fortieth anniversary 

We incline strongly, with Mr. Jus 
tice Holmes, toward the view that “life 
is painting a picture, not doing a sum.’ 
Nevertheless, the irresistible counting 
back over forty years reveals a point 
which is both exciting and reassuring 
namely, that no two of those years have 
been remotely alike. True, this time of 
year every year finds us—educators and 
educational publishers alike—face to 
face with a familiar canvas on which, 
in years past, we haye sketched broad 
outlines for both the ideals and the 
practical necessities of education. It is 
in the unfinished portion of the picture 
though, that the challenges and re 
wards lie, and so we step up closer 
determined that our work over the com 
ing months will add perspective, high 
lights, and sharp lines that were never 
there before 

Some of Scholastic’s early brush 
strokes can already be seen. First issues 
of News Pilot, News Ranger, and News 
Trails, for grades one, two. and three 
appeared last week to extend the range 
of Scholastic’s periodicals from grade 
one through twelve. Science World 
heretofore published only for high 
school science classes, now comprises 
two separate editions in order to in 
clude junior high school students as 
well. English teachers will soon be 
learning more about the unique Scho 
lastic Literature Units, latest and, in 
some ways, most ambitious of ow 
Scholastic Book Services. (In the next 
issue of Scholastic Teacher—our Fall 
Book Issue—you will read all about this 
exciting new program. Be sure to watch 
for it!) 

Our obvious enthusiasm for the year 
thead stems in large part from the 
knowledge that it will bring us in con 
tinuing communication with people in 
education—people equally concerned 
with adding new color, substance, and 
definition to the work that engages us 
all. And thus again, to all so engaged 


welcome! 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 








i ut 


Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Sept. 29, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Per- 
son to Person: Charles Collingwood in- 
terviews Sen. John F. Kennedy. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Silents Please: 
Part I of a two-part presentation of 
D. W. Griffith's “Orphans of the Storm,” 
hit movie of 1921, starring Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish and Joseph Schildkraut 
in a romantic spectacle about the 


French Revolution. 

Fri., Sept. 30, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Flintstones (Premiere): “The Flintstone 
Flyer,” an adult situation comedy series 
produced in animation. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Telephone 
Hour: “Holiday in Music,” with Van 
Cliburn, Benny Goodman, Sally Ann 
Howes, Howard Keel, Melissa Hayden, 
and Andre Eglevsky. 

Sat., Oct. 1, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein stars 
in all-Beethoven program. 

Sun., Oct. 2, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera 
Three: Jim Brosnan, literate relief 
pitcher for the Cincinnati Reds, and au- 
thor of the well-received “The Long 
Season,” discusses his book and sundry 
things with James Thurber. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Special: “Love in America,” a comedy 
revue about popular American attitudes 
towards romance, starring Tony Randall 
and Art Carney. 

Mon., Oct. 3, 5:30 p.m. (CBS network; 
New York six days later) Invitation to 
Learning: Goethe’s “Faust” begins a 
new thirteen-week cycle of discussions 
of books about “Man’s Reach.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., Sept. 30, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: An occasional spe- 
cial last season, Eyewitness goes weekly 
this year with Charles Kuralt as anchor 
man. Series will present background 
reports on top news event of each week. 
t., Oct. 1, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) ey aign 
Roundup: Each week's campaign high- 
lights are reported by ABC’s news staff. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Campaign 
and the Candidates: Third of eight spe- 
cial weekly broadcasts on the elections, 
drawing on NBC’s news commentators 
Chet Huntley, David Brinkley, others. 

Mon., Oct. 3, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV. Radio: 
Tuesdays at 8:30 p.m.) Presidential 
Countdown: Fourth in a series of nine 
weekly programs covering the election. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Oct. 3, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John L. Baxter. (Repeat.) 

6:30 am (NBC-TV) Continental 
Classroom: Modern Algebra with Dr. 
John L. Kelley. Today’s lesson: Varia- 
tions on a Previous Theme. Wed., 4 
5: Axioms for Multiplication. Fri., Oct. 
7: Relations between Addition and Mul- 
tiplication. Tues., Oct. 4 and Thurs., Oct. 
6: Teacher Sessions. Teaching methods 
with Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty. 

Tues., Oct. 4, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: First of the local expecitions 
prepared by local school systems. Lo- 


Mon., 
nental 


cal programs, presented every third 
Tuesday in conjunction with the na- 
tional network television series, explore 
issues, people, and places. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Sept. 30, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Matty’s 
Funday Funnies: Harmless but unin- 
spired cartoons about cats, dogs, and 


ghosts. 

Sat., Oct. 1, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Show (Premiere): The 
imaginative girl ventriloquist and her 


gentle puppets happily replace “The 


Robert Homme reads books, plays music, 
converses with puppets on The Friendly 
Giant over NET pre-schooler program. 


Howdy Doody Show” in a major, much- 
needed revision of children’s program- 


ming at NBC. 

12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Lunch with 
Soupy Sales: Children love the zany 
antics of Soupy and his antic puppet 
friends; parents may find the goings-on 
too frenetic, but both can enjoy the 
silent films shown. Many parents may 
also recognize the lunch “Menu” urged 
on the children as a not-very-subtle 
commercial. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet Mr. Wizard: 
Bridges. Basic scientific ideas demon- 
strated for the child. 

8:30 2 . (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: eaver Won't Eat.” The comic 

adventures of a young boy that chil- 

dren enjoy and parents can approve. 

Sun., Oct. 2, 12:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Rocky 
and His Friends: A whimsical cartoon 
series. 

6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Disney Pre- 
sents: Pseudo-history; violent action 
stories. The occasional nature studies 
are good if one ignores the too-cute 
commentary. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley Tem- 
ple Show: A. A. Milne’s classic “Win- 
nie-the-Pooh,” adapted for television 
by A. J. Russell, with sets based on 
the original charming illustrations. 


31-T 


Oct. 9: A very freely-adapted “Tom 
and Huck,” starring David Ladd, Teddy 
Rooney, Dan Duryea, and Janet Blair. 
This one promises all the sweetness 
and none of the light of Mark Twain. 

Sun., Oct. 9, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Ed 
Sullivan Show: “Circus Stars of the 
World.” (Repeat.) 

Sat., Oct. 15, 10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) King 
Leonardo and His Short Subjects: (Pre- 
miere): Cartoon series about a gentle 
lion who rules over the imaginary king- 
dom of Bongo Congo. 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


These are the stations affiliated with 
the non-commercial National Educational 
Television and Radio Center which plans, 
produces, and distributes eight hours of 
programs a week. (Consult your local 
affiliated station for schedule in your area. 
AN tm times and schedules vary.) ) 

WCIQ, Munford, Ala.; WBIQ, Birmin 
ham, Ala.; WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; KNM 

TV, Albuquerque, N.M.; WGTV, Athens, 

Ga.; WETV, Atlanta, Ga.; WGBH-TV, Bos- 

ton, Mass.; WNED- TV, Buffalo, N.Y.; 

WUNC- TV, Chapel Hill, N.C.; WILL-TV, 

Champaign-Urbana, IIL; WTTW, Chicago 

Il; WCET, Cincinnati, o.; WOSU-TV, 

lumbus, O.; KOAC-TV, Corvallis, Ore.; 

KRMA-TYV, Denver, Colo.; KDPS-TV, Des 

Moines, Iowa; WTVS, Detroit, Mich.; 

WENH-TV, Durham, N.H.; WMSB, East 

Lansing, Mich.; WUFT, Gainesville, Fla.; 

KUHT, Houston, Tex.; WJCT, Jackson- 

ville, Fla.; KUON-TV, Lincoln, Nebr.; 

WHA-TV, Madison, Wis.; WKNO-TV, 

Memphis, Tenn.; WTHS-TV, Miami, Fla.; 

WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, Wis.; WYES-TV, 

New Orleans, La.; KETA-TV, Oklahoma 

City, Okla.; WHYY-TV, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

WQED, Pittsburgh, Pa; WQEX, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.; KVIE, Sacramento, Calif.; 

KUED, Salt Lake City, Utah; KQED, San 

Francisco, Calif.; KCTS-TV, Seattle, Wash.; 

KETC, St. Louis, Mo.; KTCA-TV, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Minn.; WEDU-TV, Tampa, 

Fla.; KUAT, Tucson, Ariz.; KOED-TV, 

Tulsa, Okla.; WFSU-TV, Tallahassee, Fla.; 

WFPK-TV, Louisville, Ky.; WMUB-TV, 

Oxford, Ohio; WGTE-TV, Toledo, Ohio; 

WIPR-TV, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico; KERA 

Dallas, Tex.; and KPEC-TV, Lakewood 

Center, Wash. 

NET’S FALL SCHEDULE 

NET Drama Festival: Six full-length, un- 
interrupted dramas from Shakespeare 
to Ibsen. 

American Perspective: Dr. Graham C 
Wilson lectures on American literature 
tracing themes in literature from Colo- 
nial times to the present. 

Invitation to Art: Mr. Brian O'Doherty 
shows how the artist explores man and 
his world, using examples from the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

Prospects of Mankind: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt appears with prominent in- 
ternational political figures to discuss 
current problems. 

The American Mind: Dr. Robert C. Whit- 
temore explains the background and 
development of American thought and 
philosophy. 

Grassroots Voter—1960: Each of seven 
programs concentrates on one major 
political issue, and by juxtaposing dis- 
cussions on the problem from two cities 
affected by the issue, aims to stimulate 
viewers’ thought about the problem. 

Children’s Programming: A major con- 
cern of the Center, which distributes 
several children’s series, all of them 
respecting the child as a person. Some 
of the series are: Around the Corner— 
Programs divided into segments based 
on the child’s interests, such as simple, 
practical paveics, human relations as 
taught by lively puppets. What’s New— 
a similar series which also demonstrates 
Japanese brush painting, athletic form, 
and simple workshop repairs. The 
Friendly Giant — bedtime stories for 
children. Compass Rose — Mrs. Ruth 
Prins tells stories about Indians to en- 
large the child’s understanding of the 
American Indian. 


Nationo! Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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YOURS“, 10¢ 


WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 
— this sample Activity Kit to acquaint you with 


THE SCIENCE PROGRAM 





YOU'LL FLY “ABOVE THE 
WEATHER’ in the latest 
radar-equipped jet airliners 
such as this Boeing 707. 


--- And You ALSO Get THIS AMAZING RECORD: 


f Sounds of the 
U.S. Air Force, 
. 1916-1960 


Introduction by LT. GEN. 


BERNARD A. SCHRIEVER, USAF 
YOU'LL “FLY” OVER You'll listen as Atlas Rock- 
TRAFFIC JAMS in this et 10-B thunders skyward to 
personal helicopter orbit a satellite you'll hear 
Someday they may be the mpchine-cuns of a World 
as common as motor- War I fighte the roar 
cycles. of Hitler's V2 a Rocket -, the 
harrowing voice of a Delta 
pilot in trouble! It’s 
brought to life on this 
77-minute high-fidelity rec- 
ord — available only through 
the Science Program! 








This Double Coupon Makes a YOU GET ALL THIS 
MAGINE the thrill of joining daring test pilots and brilliant scien- Postage-Paid Reply Envelope. FOR ONLY 10¢ 
tists as they explore the frontiers of space! ai melti Pa seliee- wri mesely-bae (See items shown on page) 


, ey eer . , 
” r s soar miles above the Earth ir st plane 3 
¥ ou and you student: ar Mi E 1 in a jet Py a SCIENCE PROGRAM, Dept. ST-9 ee oe we. points 
flying four times the speed of sound — and yow are at the controls! You A 
: | Garden City, N. Y. cs 8.000-word il! l 
stroll through the laboratory of a giant engineering firm, while Ameri- ‘ -word illustrated al- 
, . . , 1 Please rush me my introductory Science bum—crammed with facts 
ca’s top plane designers talk over the problems of conquering space Activity Kit as described here, for which I and with spaces for mount- t 
id 2 } ’ ' great airport, v | Will later send you 10¢ to help cover shipping ng the color prints. 
You sit in the control tower of a great airport, where hundreds of baggy ng ba Pd Be Re ‘ | 
planes from all over the world are landing and taking off every day. with a bill for $1, plus few cents to help Off!" howe at rinkt 
: 1 ' } cover shipping show a 
These are just some of the thrills that await you and your students in the 5] after examining this packase, I will write above) Available onis | 
new SCIENCE PROGRAM presentation of Flight~yours for only 10¢. You §} you within 10 days if I do not wish to con- hrough Science Program. | 
will learn abour the discoveries 5 th it paved the wav r man’s first ventures tinue. If I do continue, you will send me a Big “Ocean of Air’ Wall 
| = ' M “er s new Science Activity Kit every month for Chart, with full-color } 
into space, You'll understa pol a rocke anc 1y helicopters can only $1 each ; shipping. I am not obli- snap-outs of World Alti- 
take off straight up. And you'll soar ir cean of air in everything gated to take any minimum number of pack- tude Record Vehicles. 1 
fir ne to + er t ar a » ages and am free to stop at any time. 
from the Wright Brothers’ first plane to a n jet and satellite. Science Bulletin, monthly, | 


Enjoy a Adventures Like These keeps you abreast of new- | 
Name a est developments. i 

Each month this new program will tak 1 2 le yur” of 3 PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY A handsome library case 

different field of science. One month you wil r stars af nets ‘through for your albums, oa 

the eyes of an astronomer, « rvel at e 5 sea ‘oe ough the Address...... (Same offer in Canada. Ad- i 

window of a bathysphere. Another time a chen Il take you into his dress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 

laboratory to show you metal tl rt pours. On other “‘field city cake: cdinede Sane ee aay Ua SAT 

trips” your guides will be radio engineers .. . marine commanders . 

biologists . . . medical researchers . . . map-makers nuclear physicists. (BE SURE TO FOLD HERE — THIS SIDE OUT — DROP IN MAILBOX, NO POSTAGE NEEDED) j 
These adventures provide a revolutionary new way share he thrills of 

the space age. Each month you receive gummed, perforated sheets of full-color 

prints—also a beautiful illustrated album y 

spaces for mounting the pictures l 

will often be interesting extra 

such as (in the FLIGHT set) moun 

color gummed punch-outs of World titud 

Record Vehicles on an “Ocean of Air’ Cha 


What It Will Mean to Your Students 


Think what these adventures wi 
your students. Ic will stimulate them 
ticipate im school science projects 
Their lessons come to life as the men 
who are creating today’s space age 
point out the exciting news behind 
science which can lead to an out- 
standing career. 

MAIL BUSINESS REPLY COUPON 
NOW for the Introductory Activity 
Kiet — pay the 10¢ later. With it we 
will also send the current Activity Kit 
for which you will be billed only $1, 
plus shipping. No further obligation 
But if you wish to continue you pay only $1 
plus magies for each gmoath’ $ sci ieneife ad- . = 
venture. You may cancel at any time. Address f i 
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First Class Permit No. 3—Garden City, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE PROGRAM, Dept. ST-9, Garden 
City, N. Y. 





























